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C I 5 

BEHIND CLOSED 


A t the very first meet¬ 
ing with the original 
members of his elitist 
squad. Cl 5 Controller 
George Cowley laid his re¬ 
quirements on the line—and 
started a legend. 

"You will be The Action 
Squad. The Big A. Fighting 
violence with violence and sav¬ 
ing innocents from violence.! 

"You're the Bisto Kids. You 
get the slightest whiff of any¬ 
thing and you move in—shake 
'em down, crush 'em before 
they even start to grow. Do 
unto others now what they're 
only thinking about . . . 

"Oh, there'll be squeals occa¬ 
sionally, and letters to MPs. 
But that's the price they have 
to pay—and we have to pay to 
keep this island clean and 
smelling, even if ever so faintly, 
of roses and lavender. You make 
a mistake like that, and I'll back 
you to the hilt. But make the 
other kind of mistake, the one 
that ends up with innocents 
bleeding all over the high street 
and the only backing you'll get 
is with my boot!" 

His men work in strict teams; 
mainly in pairs, more if 
necessary. No operative carries 
any title; only a CI5 card, 
more than likely heavily over¬ 
stamped with the unit's cover 
name : Home Affairs (S) Depart¬ 
ment. Rank never enters their 
work—Cowley wants teaman- 
ship, well oiled, from top to 
bottom. 

"Two fellers on a rooftop 
arguing about who's in charge— 
they'll both get shot! You're a 
team like footballers are a 
team—they don't have confer¬ 
ences in front of goal . . . The 
first one there kicks the ball. 
If you have anything to discuss, 
do it before or after the game. 
Preferably after." 

An odd analogy that for 
George Cowley: 'the game'. 
To Cowley, CI5 is no game. 
He's not playing cat and mouse 
with anyone. He plays, rather 
he plans, to win every time oifi, 
making the rules and/or chang- 
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our doorstep ... to start bigger 
trouble. 

"These are just a few of the 
situations my men have to deal 
with." 

Clearly none of that sounds 
like a game. "It's a job", snaps 
Cowley. Then, he shakes his 
head, changes his mind. "It's 
the \ob !" 

And the end. The 'interview' 
is quite clearly over. He won't 
be drawn further. He's said his 
piece about keeping the peace. 
Understand the hidden implica¬ 
tions or not, you can't stop 
Cowley. 

CI5's job goes on. 
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£7 /$ SHOW- OFF PHY FOR 
7HE L FITE ST TOP-SECRET 
GUN SIGHT ... f- \\K^ | 


mars wrong? ^ 

I'VE SEEN SETTER SHOOTING 
JHRN THAT WITHOUT USING 
VflNY SIGHTS! J - 


THF1T EVENfNG, fN GEORGE 
COWLEY'S C.f.5 OFFfCE... 


^ \ CAN'T UNDERSTAND 
IT, SIR—ACCORDING TO THE. 
SIGHT SCREEN WE SCORED \ 


tr THE SECRET SIGHT N 
'WAS SWITCHEQ! WE'VE 
TO FIND THE REAL ONE 
BEFORE IT FALLS /NTO 
UHE WR0N6 HRNPS/ J 


SIGHT of SOMETHING 

^ BfGGEk 


AFTER FOUR MORE M/SSES THE BRASS, 
BEGAN TO GET THE MESSAGE.' 


ST ZIP THAT GUN, 
CPlPTPlIN ! EXAM/NE 
THE SIGHT/ 


—- 
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leaving the home OFFICE. 


t*-'IT DOESN'T 
NEGES50RILY FOLLOW 

that one of those 

.15 A TPAITOP .7 


/ SOMEBOPY EOOFEP.T^ 
THE EE ABE FIVE MEN 
WITH CRIMINAL BECOBPS 
. EMPtOYEP BY / -n il — I—fl 

\STfl bgom /y II 


PseeE, bopie. '—_ 
SHOPS SOMEONE AT 
E MAKERS IS PLATING 
DANGEROUS GAME.'> 


report to 

GATE 


S/O’E SEEMS THOUGHTFUL AS HE 
EMERGES FROM THE SECURITY HUT/ 


VEBY PETOILEP, 
v ATE —KEEP IT UP. 


FOLLOWING BOCHE'S INSTRUCTIONS, DOYLE KNOWS 
AN EXPLANATION W/LL COME SOME TIME ... pSES 


' LOOK FOE 

THE GOOPS 0UTWABP5 

. LOOPING BAY.'r-—• 
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BUT RS THE CRB fS RL LOWED 
TO LERVE.. .1 JH 


'WHOT'6 ON 
HO UR Ml np: 


WAIN FAR/Vy 

SINGLE TRACKS 


JOURNEY TRRES TWENTY MINUTES — 

IN R DIR ECTION /WHY FROM THE FIRING [ 

RRNGE. J —/'fis | SU5PECTEP/ H?X 

/WAS THE PRIVEK WHO V -- N 
COIVEC TEP THE SUN-5K5HT ANP\ 
[ ACCORDING TO SECURITY'S 
I MOVEMENT LIST HE'5 SUPPOSED 
V TO 6E TAKING ANOTHER SECRET) 
\ COMPONENT TO THE RANGE S 
TODAY - 








































SQVIN6 THE CRR THE Cl.5 "BISTO KIDS' 
SC ^ORWBRD ON FOOT. 


JS COME OFF (T—\_ 
r TOU'PE JUST JEALOUS' 
THAT THIS 0 LP MPSTER- 
MINP WAS ABLE TO SPOT 
A POSSIBLE SUSPECT/J 


f I TELL YOU, THAT ^ 
BLOKE WAS SUSPICIOUS.' 
ANP HE KNOWS WHAT I 
V LOOK LIKE, TOO .O*—- 


' HOLP HIM — 
I'LL SET THE 
jrKACTOK / ^ 


NO/—YOU 
T/ COME ON, 


K THEY CAN'T 
HAVE HEHKP YOU 
v BPOPIE / __^ 


TERRIBLE TWOSOME 
RS ONE.' I- 


/7S 7Wf MEN BROKE. 


msm : 

km 


*3s3wi 

89 
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' lishte£'S 

OUK TASSET, 


DRRRNESS IS FRLLINO WHEN, EVENTURU'/, 
THE LIGHTER! RECEIVES R S/GNRL... I . 


) ... THRT'S 
WHRT / SHIP 
SHOVE OFF / 


SHE S THE FORCEFUL 
' 7WE / — I WANT YOU flNP^ 
BOPIE TO FOLLOW THE LIGHTER 
IN A CABIN CRUISER UNTIL J 
V 5HE MAKES CONTACT.^— 


B ABOUT TIME, 

TOO / I HAVEN'T SOT 
^OWL EYES... g—g 


RETURNING TO RRY DOYLE... 


GEORGE COWLEY NEVER WRSTES TIME. I 
WITHIN RN HOUR HE IS WITH HIS MEN 
WRTCHtNG 'PERCEFUL ' RIVER TRRFFfC. 


OFF TO THE TU<5 / 


S GET ON THE '—^ 
r BLOWEK, BOPlE —SET 
l THAT POLICE LAUNCH 
V TO SHOVE OFF!j -" 
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L 'GHTEK GOES A LONGSfPE, SIGHTLY 
WNATED FROM ABOVE ... rmin 


5:V 5 BUNPS THOSE ON THE LARGE SHIP'S PECKS 
.~ L€ POYLE TAKES COMMAND OF THE UGHTEKf 


YOU 00 TOUZ THING 
I'll 00 MINB / — ANP 
WATCH THOSE GOONS 
s. UPSTR\ZS/y -" 


c. (. 5 PfP NOT MESS ABOUT.Y 


?it win ip you 

HAVEN’T TAKEN A 
PICTURE OF THE 
. oeiivezi.'mM 




































FIGHTERS 
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T hey are rigorously 
trained for combat. 
They spring into action 
swiftly and fearlessly. They 
are armed with the latest 
weapons. They shoot to kill. 

They are the carefully-chosen 
volunteers of the special anti¬ 
terrorist units that have been 
organised to deal with ruthless 
extremist gangs now active 
throughout the world. 

In style and spirit they are the 
true sons of the World War Two 
commandos. They are hard men, 
proud of their professional skill 
at arms. These elite storm troops 
include the Special Air Service 
(SAS) of the British Army, and 
the Grenzschutzgruppe-9 
(GSG-9), the German equiva¬ 
lent of the SAS. 

In October 1977 a squad of 
GSG-9 commandos and two 
SAS men combined their skill 
and courage when they stormed 
a skyjacked Lufthansa jetliner 
grounded at Mogadishu Airport, 
in the African desert republic of 
Somalia, and with spectacular 


success rescued all 86 passen¬ 
gers and crew from a group of 
fanatical terrorists. 

The SAS has a long tradition 
of daring enterprise. It origi¬ 
nated during the North African 
desert campaign in 1941 when 
Colonel David Stirling formed a 
small parachute force to mount 
commando raids behind the 
enemy lines. 

Riding fast jeeps bristling with 
machine-guns, wearing Arab 
headgear and sporting beards, 
the dashing SAS struck sud¬ 
denly at German airfields and 
fuel dumps, leaving blazing 
havoc behind them as they 
roared off into the empty desert 
The motto of the SAS was—and 
still is—"Who Dares, Wins." 

Since those wild and woolly 
days of World War Two, SAS 
units have operated all over the 
world on special missions. They 
have seen action in Africa, in 
Malaya, Borneo, Cyprus and 
Aden fighting Communist guer¬ 
rillas and political terrorists. 

They are trained in jungle 


survival and guerrilla warfare, in 
unarmed combat of the most 
deadly kind, in parachuting, 
mountaineering, underwater 
operations, espionage tech¬ 
niques, and battle conditions in 
harsh desert and snow terrain. 

I n recent years the presence of 
SAS teams in the Northern Ire¬ 
land border country has greatly 
subdued the activity of IRA 
(Irish Republican Army) gun¬ 
men. Today, SAS units are also 
trained to carry out assaults on 
skyjacked airliners and similar 
anti-terrorist operations. 

The SAS does not seek 
publicity. Its clandestine mis¬ 
sions are always cloaked in 
secrecy. Many of its members 
work undercover. They do not 
wear badges of rank, officers 
and men call each other by first 
names. However, the discipline 
of an elite force is clearly 
evident—but it is self-imposed. 

SAS training is so rigorous 
and demanding it is said that 
90 per cent of volunteers fail to 
get through. Nevertheless there 









: no shortage of volunteers 
* ng to undergo the exacting 
: -rse. Those that stay the dis- 
i~ze emerge as the world's 
: .ghest all-round soldiers. 

- *: e wonder that ex-SAS men 
: t high on the list of agents 
ri'jiting mercenary troops for 
: _e gn causes. 

German GSG-9 unit was 
: ~ed soon after the massacre 
:ne Munich Olympics in 
r"2, when eight Arab gunmen 
:~e Black September move- 
rit killed eleven Israeli ath- 
T fs in order to gain publicity 
their political struggle. Five 
me Arabs died in the ensuing 
* :ot-out with the police, who 
r -e criticised for their handling 
■ me incident. 

3SG-9 was organised to deal 

• ~ y and effectively with such 
st.ations. Volunteers under- 

extensive SAS-type train- 
*; in firearms, knife fighting, 

: 5:e, climbing, swimming, 

• '* ng explosives and defusing 
::tbs; they were also in- 

_cted in lock-picking and the 

- :-e of disguise. 


The volunteers were finally 
forged into a close-knit force of 
about 180 men under the com¬ 
mand of the tough and wiry 
Ulrich Wegener, who had 
trained with the best of the 
Israeli commando groups. 
When the Israelis carried out 
their celebrated raid on Entebbe 
Airport, in Uganda, to free 
Israeli skyjack hostages, 
Wegener took part in the opera¬ 
tion as an invited "observer". 

GSG-9 was granted a gener¬ 
ous budget by the West German 
government and equipped with 
the finest hardware: special 
Mercedes cars, armoured ve¬ 
hicles, powerful motorcycles, 
and a fleet of helicopters. 

The men trained continuously 
for five years but during this 
time saw no real combat action. 
In particular they practised 
storming grounded airliners 
held by armed terrorists and 
became experts in gaining swift 
entry into every kind of aircraft. 
Then came the moment they 
had trained so hard for. 

On 13th October 1977 four 


armed terrorists—two men and 
two women—took control of a 
Lufthansa 737 jetliner from 
Majorca and held the 86 pas¬ 
sengers and crew hostage, de¬ 
manding the release from West 
Germany of eleven imprisoned 
terrorists. After flying to Cyprus, 
to Dubai, and Aden (where the 
plane's gallant captain was shot 
dead by the terrorist leader) the 
aircraft landed at Mogadishu in 
Somalia. 

While the West German 
Government played for time and 
pretended negotiations with 
the skyjackers. Operation 
"Magic Fire" was put into 
action and Ulrich Wegener with 
a 30-strong team flew to Moga¬ 
dishu to deal with the problem. 

The GSG-9 storm troopers 
were accompanied by two SAS 
men. Major Morrison and Ser¬ 
geant Davies, on special loan 
from the British Army. And they 
took with them a supply of 
the British-developed stun- 
grenades, grenades filled with 
magnesium that exploded with 
a very loud bang and brilliant 
light, sufficient to blind and stun 
an unprepared enemy for six 
seconds. 

At 2 a.m. on the dark morning 
of 18th October, Wegener in- 


: «: og Page: Bomb blast in Connaught Square — a regular terrorist action 
: -ghout the world. The End of a drama. The release of the final hostages 
- n by South Moluccan terrorists from hijacked train in Holland. 



























perts from the squad assisted 
the Irish authorities during the 
36-day siege of the IRA kid¬ 
nappers of the Dutch business¬ 
man DrTiede Herrema. 

The Anti-Terrorist Squad is 
closely supported by the Special 
Patrol Group (SPG), a strike 
force of more than 200 hand¬ 
picked policemen on constant 
patrol in London. The SPG are 
always armed, are trained in 
marksmanship, and patrol in 
specially equipped vans with 
their own radio network. They 
are on permanent alert, ready to 
speed to any spot in the city 
where they are needed. 

Following the killing and 
attempted killing of foreign 
officials in London, the Metro¬ 
politan Police organised a unit 
called the Diplomatic Protection 
Group to guard the city's many 
foreign missions and embas¬ 
sies; the DPG officers carry fire¬ 
arms and maintain a 24-hour 
surveillance on the buildings. 
There is also the Personal Pro¬ 
tection Squad which guards 
Government Ministers and VIPs 
(Very Important Persons). 


Armed guards escort the Somalian Ambassador in Frankfurt, Germany after 
passengers were freed from a hijacked lufthansa plane by West German 
commandos. 


structed the Somalis to light a 
diversionary fire on the airfield 
to attract the attention of the 
terrorists. A few minutes later 
the assault team, faces black¬ 
ened, armed with pistols, sub¬ 
machine guns, and SAS stun- 
grenades, crept quietly up to the 
plane. 

They blew open the doors, 
tossed in the grenades, and 
rushed inside, shouting "Heads 
down !" in German. The pas¬ 
sengers all ducked down and 
bullets filled the air over the 
seats. The fighting was all over 
in five minutes exactly. Three of 
the terrorists were shot dead and 
the fourth wounded. Four pas¬ 
sengers and one trooper were 
slightly injured. Operation 
Magic Fire was a spectacular 
success. 

Other nations have similar 
anti-terrorist units. The Ameri¬ 
cans have the "Black Berets", a 
force of 1,000 soldiers in con¬ 
stant training and ready for 
immediate action anywhere in 
the world. The Egyptians have 
organised a special commando 
brigade to strike hard in a 


Mogadishu situation. 

The Dutch have a crack 
commando force with a fine 
record of success in handling 
the domestic terrorist outrages 
committed by the South Moluc- 
cans living in the Netherlands. 
The Japanese also have a swift- 
striking anti-terrorist force. 

The French equivalent of the 
SAS is the 500-strong GOLE 
unit (Groupe Operationale de la 
Legion Etrangere) of the French 
Foreign Legion, based in Cor¬ 
sica. The tough men of GOLE 
have carried out a number of 
special missions in Africa and if 
ever a Magic Fire operation is 
mounted by the French Govern¬ 
ment, GOLE will carry it out. 

Because of the increase of 
terrorist activity in the United 
Kingdom, especially the bomb¬ 
ings and assassinations in Lon¬ 
don, the Metropolitan Police 
has established several special 
units to deal with political 
extremists. 

The Anti-Terrorist Squad has 
some 150 officers who handle 
shootings, bombings, kidnap¬ 
ping, skyjacks and sieges. Ex¬ 
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The Siege of Balcombe Street 
in London in 1975 brought 
together the various elements 
of the anti-terrorist units in a 
text-book example of close 
co-operation in a dangerous 
situation. 

It kicked off with the SPG in a 
hectic car chase and running 
battle with a gang of four IRA 
gunmen, who had caused a trail 
of death and ruin in central 
London. The pursuit ended in a 
block of flats in Balcombe 
Street, where the gang held 
hostage a man and his wife, 
threatening to shoot them if the 
police rushed in. 

The Anti-Terrorist Squad was 
soon on the scene to organise 
things. Members of the SPG 
covered the front of the house 
with pistols and rifles, while 
another little-known unit, the 
Dll Squad (nicknamed the 
"Blue Berets”) took up roof top 
and other sniping positions with 
high-powered rifles fitted with 


telescopic sights. 

The twenty men of Dll are 
reputed to be the deadliest 
marksmen in London. In action 
they are linked by radio ear¬ 
phones to a Firemaster whose 
order to fire is the only one they 
are allowed to obey. When they 
shoot, they shoot to kill. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that warning 
shots are of little or no value. 

The police decided to play the 
waiting game with the IRA men. 
They could not get out and the 
police had plenty of time in 
which to plan the rescue of the 
two hostages. The Irish Unit of 
Scotland Yard's Special Branch 
was brought in to give informa¬ 
tion about the possible identities 
of the besieged men. 

The SAS was also called in to 
give advice and soldiers took up 
positions at the back of the 
house. The situation remained, 
however, a police operation. 

The siege dragged on for six 
days. If the terrorists had not 


been holding hostages the po¬ 
lice would have ended the 
matter swiftly. They kept com¬ 
munications open with the gun¬ 
men in the hope of talking them 
into surrender, and allowed the 
television and radio to continue 
in the little flat. 

The spirit of resistance finally 
deserted the IRA men when 
they heard a report over the 
radio that the waiting SAS were 
going to storm the flat. That did 
it. The gunmen did not fancy 
dying in a hail of bullets and 
they surrendered. 

The special units of the 
Metropolitan Police are well 
equipped and trained to handle 
any terrorist situation that may 
arise in London. But if an 
international gang of political 
extremists ever decide to com¬ 
mit a Mogadishu-type outrage 
in the United Kingdom, it will be 
the SAS who will storm the 
aircraft and, if necessary, wipe 
out the terrorists on the spot. 
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UNITED KINGDOM'S CRIMINAL INTELLIGENCE FIVE 
(Latest ground-survey potentiality, feasibility, 
advisability study-report on UK's seven-year-old 'infant 1 


intelligence unit 
REPORT FILED BY: 
REPORT APPROVED BY 
METHODS EMPLOYED: 


REPORT BEGINS: 


CI5) . 

London agents 1783XY/236-9RP/1211FX 
British KGB co-ordination unit, WENOALL 
Observation only. No cover action/ 
blackmail/bribery/entrapment. Such 
action, as we know, now often 
unnecessary in over-talkative Britain. 


BACKGROUND 

(Obtained via 'mislaid' briefcase of CI5 creator, Brian 
Clemens - whose cover is television writer and producer.) 

NOVEMBER 1971: British Home Secretary (ie: Minister of 
Justice) calls meetings of prominent police and armed forces 
at Home Office, Whitehall. Highest echelon officials only, 
cleared for this briefing. Also in attendance, close 
attendance, MI5 - represented by GEORGE COWLEY. (See below). 

Subject of Fear of terrorist movements and activities 
meeting: inside territorial British Isles: and 

infiltration of same in crime areas. Note: 

This form of violence - coercion techniques, 
sophisticated weaponry attacks, etc. - newer 
to cosy Britain than Israel and most Euro¬ 
countries. At first, implemented by various 
national, international and 'visiting' 
partisan terrorist factions - later 'rapidly 
emulated’ by British national and foreign (ie: 
Mafia) crime elements. Cases cited at meeting: 
hi-jackings, bomb-threats, hostage-kidnaps, 
snipers, etc. "A threat,” declared Home 
Secretary, "not only to law and order in Great 
Britain - but also to the general populace.” 

Conclusion: Antagonists (terrorist idealists or crime 

syndicates) often far better organised, 
equipped - ie: armed - than any punitive 
authority combating them. As in above 
examples, police often requested specialised 
military back-up assistance - and vice-versa. 
Result: Chaos. Such demarcations and division 
of responsibility caused the usual British 
rule-by-committee confusion and dangerous 
time-delays-in dealing with such outbreaks. 














.15 now in operation seven years. Very successful years. 
Peason: Controller GEORGE COWLEY. Alias f The Cow 1 . (As in 
British language [Interior Directive; Britspeak: 874/UK/fa] 


-he twinship is typically British - for (i) slatternly 
resale; (ii) a particularly onerous job of work; (iii) 


::lleague. In Britspeak, a woman, man, child, car, soccer 


:an all be a f cow f . KGB-LONdon agrees with British: Cowley 
= a cow. This man is dangerous. Totally. 


COWLEY, George - see attached MI5 file 
(XXy/79/884/mi-v/5pp/Rii). Scottish: aged 55; joined 
MI5 1965 after our own Philby and Blake triumphs; 
steadfast critic of f old boy network T MI5 operations 
- and operatives, which had served our purposes so 
well; cleaned house, which served us badly; at 


respected administrator and indeed, adversary. 
Cowley 1 s Creed: Fight violence with violence - and 


-15 - and Cowley - make a startling change in British 
intelligence services. Unique, in fact. Completely non- 
zureaucratic. CI5 is quite definitely amoral - answerable, 
-- seems, to Cowley alone. The unit is fashioned after 
.:wley himself. Plain speaking. Hard hitting. Highly 
£ ecretive. 


I-Notices, certainly never reported nor even hinted at, in 
Britain ? s T free T Press or radio-TV media. Truth would shake 
-he Brits. CI5 not averse to kidnapping a kidnapper or, 
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as we have on file from eyewitnesses, chaining a bomber to 
his own bomb and letting him defuse it. (Note: He didn’t.) 

Sole reports filled in by CI5 operatives comprise 
intelligence, gathered via usual channels: human 
intelligence (HUMINT), signal information (SIGINT) and 
communications (COMINT). 

Nothing else on paper. 

Request: CI5 INT files worth obtaining. Their HUMINT 
classed: Top-grade excellent. KGB LONdon seek office- 
break-in approval. 

BREAKDOWN 

CI5 is headquartered in tiny office-suite space inside the 
Home Office, Whitehall. Listed officially under cover-name: 
Home Affairs (S). S is for Security. Known more familiarly - 
indeed, proudly - by agents as ’The Action Squad’, ’A Squad’ 
- or ’The Big A’. 

Not that big. (Therefore, not a cumbersome machine.) 

Total strength: Forty (40) men. No more. No less. Laughable 
compared to our own forces: UN in Europe, 100-plus; Finland, 
98; West Germany, 87; Italy, 53; Washington, 46. Even our 
Czech allies have 50 known agents inside London embassy 
facility. 

USA Note: Latest official American INT 
figures - Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 

20,000 approximately; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), 20,000; Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA), 4,365; Defence 
Agency (DIA), 4,300; State Department 
Intelligence (SDI), 315. 


COMMENTS via KGB LONdon 

1. If CI5 strength status sounds absurd on paper, we must 
warn: their work and success rate is not. We have to 
grade CI5 close to the Israeli Mossad service. Cowley’s 
team is that ruthless. 


2. As far back as joining MI5, George Cowley was in 

considerable awe of Mossad, South Africa’s Bureau of 
State Security (BOSS), the French SDECE, West Germany’s 
Bundesnachritendienst and our own glorious, inviolate 
KGB. In Whitehall, Cowley has produced his own wholly 
creditable equivalent: in miniature or not is beside the 
point, it works. 



























All CI5 operatives known to use - individualists ground 
by Cowley into a team, a fighting machine unit - have to 
be graded: Triple-Outstanding. Repeat: All Grade A-lll 
specialists, personally culled by Cowley from ranks of 
police, paras, commandos, Special Air Services (SAS), 
marines, ex-mercenaries, etc. Hard-liners. 

4. Plus, to our certified knowledge, at least two (2) 
ex-criminals. They include one top safe-cracker recently 
serving eleven years in Dartmoor Prison. Both KGB 
LONdon and CIA LONdon had been anxiously awaiting this 
man's release. Cowley got to him first. As CI5 budget 

is minuscule compared to KGB's ten billion dollars and 
America's seven billion for intelligence gathering, we 
tend to query the 'ex' in ex-criminal. On both counts. 
(Current London burglaries bolster this view.) 

5. Top agents: DOYLE, Raymond - 'Ray' - ex-police, Criminal 
Investigation Department (CID); aged 29. BODIE, William 
Andrew Philip - 'Bodie' - ex-soldier, 19th Airborne 
Division sergeant; aged 27. Known as Nitro and Glycerine. 
With reason. (Photographs attached.) 

~. Thus far, the CI5 mandate from the Home Secretary does 
not extend to beyond territorial United Kingdom. We 
stress: not yet. Cowley's men have such a high and 
growing reputation that CIA, BOSS, Mossad, Iran's SAVAK, 
as well as MI5 and SIS continually endeavour to recruit 
from this largely omnipotent stable. (KGB LONdon is 
making similar tentative approaches - as approved 
K0B/M0S/Edict/748BT61). Cowley has unswerving loyalty 
from his forces; and adamantly refuses such advances from 
outside his camp. If and when his men go beyond British 
shores - and we repeat: we stress this distinct 
possibility . . . and soon - he will be sending them. No 
one else. Their mission will be to knock out terrorist 
activists at their home base headquarters, before such 
units can infiltrate Britain again - or anew. 

~. When this happens, the danger that is CI5 will be let 
horrendously loose. The Cow’s talons will spread. And 
while a Cow is not a Bear . . . this Cow is dangerous. 
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Fortunately for us, Cowley has no deputy. No No. 2. 

No successor in training. We suggest: eliminate Cowley 
And CI5, a growing nemesis, will crumble. 


REPORT ENDS 

















THE PUPPET 


F iona Simpson enjoyed late night shopping 
along Oxford Street. A steady job as a 
secretary to a very influential man in the 
high-flying, high-powered world of oil meant 
working all hours of the day. But, once every week, 
she insisted that she would not be pressurised to stay 
in the office. Once a week she took a night off. 
That was her special shopping night. 

There wasn’t a single soul employed by Dymond 
Oil who didn’t know of this arrangement. The top 
brass respected Fiona’s right to do her thing The 
other workers joked about this girl who only tasted 
her freedom once per week. 

Loaded with parcels, foot weary, Fiona decided 
to hail a taxi. She had more than satisfied her 
spending urges. She moved to the kerb, looked in 
vain for a cab with a FOR HIRE sign. It seemed 
that everybody had stolen her idea and forsaken 
the tubes. 

She was about to go in search of a telephone 
when a man pressed against her. She opened her 
mouth to give him a piece of her mind for being 
rude when she glanced down and saw the long- 
bladed knife sticking into her hip. 

She dropped her parcels, pain lancing through 
her A scream ripped from her throat. She drew 
back in horror. Screamed again as the man 
lunged at her, knife flashing in the street lights 
Not one person moved to help her! 

Not one person tried to stop the man as he 
darted through the traffic and vanished from sight 
down a side street. 

All the newspapers carried the story the 
following morning. George Cowley read the 
account of the motiveless murder and wondered 
what really lay behind it. He never accepted that 
a man would deliberately kill on a crowded street 
tor kicks alone. No matter how insane a person 
was, something had to trigger off a cold-blooded 
slaying. 

But the murder was none of Cowley’s business. 
It did not constitute a threat to the nation’s 
security. It was not a terrorist act. It was, plain 
and simple, a police investigation. One of those 
awful statistics called crime figures. 

Angus Baxter sat at his desk, an expression of 
shock on his handsome face. The newspaper lay 
on the floor by his chair, dropped there from 
nervous hands. His telephone rang. .. rang ... its 

ja o 8 ’ ing fina,ly S ettin S through his 
mental fog. He automatically reached out, lifted 
the instrument. “Hello,” he said, voice flat 
Listen carefully, Baxter. ...” 


Angus shook himself into alertness. There was 
something strangely menacing in the voice in his 
ear. 

“We have killed your secretary as a warning 
Next time it will be your wife. The time after that 
it could be your son. ...” 

“You did what?” Angus asked, the horror of 
that matter-of-fact statement hitting him hard. 

“Killed your pretty secretary, Baxter!” Laughter 
came across the telephone wires. “We made it 
quick. She didn’t feel much pain.” 

“You fiend!” Angus shouted. “You . . .” He 
stared at the telephone. It was dead. As dead as 
Fiona. . . . 

“I don’t like this development,” George Cowley 
told his favourite agents, Bodie and Doyle. They 
were in Cowley’s functional office within the 
massive Home Office building. The office which 
served as a nerve-centre for CI5. 

There isn t much to work on,” Bodie said with 
his customary ‘the job’s the thing’ directness. 

“An innocent girl is dead,” Doyle reminded him. 
“I don’t want you pair bickering,” Cowley 
snapped. “A girl is indeed dead, Doyle. And we 
don’t have much to go on, Bodie. I suspect the 
killer, or killers, will want Baxter to squirm a little 
before putting a deal on the table.” 

A pay-off to stop his wife being murdered?” 
Bodie asked. 

“A pay-off—yes. But money? I doubt that 
somehow.” Cowley touched his left kneecap. The 
leg seemed to be getting worse. The old wound 
which caused him to limp slightly was getting 
nasty as he got older. 

Doyle noticed Cowley’s pained expression, 
went to a cupboard and poured a Scotch. That, 
and that alone, eased Cowley’s agony. Or so 
George said. Handing the man his drink, Doyle 
saw Bodie’s small smile. 

“I said nothing,” Bodie said before Doyle 
could speak. 

“You ...” Doyle glared. 

Cowley slapped his desk. “Enough!” he barked. 
Bodie see Baxter. Find out what his company 
is doing—you know the score. ...” 

“Secret research, government contracts, the 
like!” Bodie backed through the door, content to 
get to work. 

“Get everything there is to know about Baxter,” 
Cowley told Doyle. “Leave nothing out. ...” 

111 start at his home. The wife usually has a 
few gems to impart.” Doyle grinned, departed. 
Alone, Cowley smiled to himself. The success of 
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^15 was, in part, due to that duo. With them out 
on the streets he could relax a trifle. . . . 

_ Bodie came up against a brick wall of silence. 
Even Baxter, when approached and confronted 
by Bodie’s top security identification, refused to 
reveal what Dymond Oil was doing behind the 
scenes. 

Doyle discovered a little known fact about 
Angus Baxter. The man loved playing with his 
model railway. But that was all he unearthed. 
Apparently Baxter did not have a single vice, 
a girlfriend overseas, a black mark to blemish a 
spotless life. 

Baxter, personally, wished he had never told 
the police about his telephone caller’s confession. 
He reached a decision and, as chief executive of 
Dymond, he had the power to follow through. 
He made arrangements to visit the company’s 
American office, had air tickets supplied for his 
wife, children and self. And called his home to let 


his wife know. 

“Baxter,” the voice of his mysterious tormentor 
said, “we have your wife now. You’ve been a 
naughty boy. You told the fuzz.” 

Angus moaned. “Don’t harm her. Please, what 
do you want? I’ll pay whatever I can ...” 

“We don’t want your money, Baxter,” the 
voice said. “All you have to do is invite certain 
people to London. That’s all.” 

“T’ll do it,” Angus yelled. 

“Good—your wife is safe for the moment. 
You’ll get a letter in the morning giving you the 
names. And a warning—no fuzz!” 

George Cowley listened to the tape of the 
telephone conversation. Typical of the man, he had 
bugged Baxter’s home and office phones. He had, 
too, placed an ‘intercept’ on all mail to both places. 
Legally, he could not do these things. But Cowley 
worked outside the law. Just as the people his 
squad opposed did. 













“I was right,” Cowley told Doyle and Bodie. 
“And I’ll hazard an educated guess—the names 
on Baxter’s list will include several important oil 
tycoons.” 

“Why do they always want to carry out their 
assassinations in England?” Doyle asked. 

“Because the British are too soft—usually!” 
Bodie remarked caustically . . . 

The letter was typed. The names it contained 
were, as Cowley guessed, explosive in oil termino¬ 
logy. If all these men suddenly died the world’s 
energy problems would multiply a thousand fold 
overnight. 

It was another day before C.I.5 got the final 
link in the chain that led to death. The meeting 
had been settled, and the place was a secluded 
mansion in Cotswold country. The oilmen could 
not be persuaded to travel as a group. They were 
coming in a variety of private and commercial 
planes. They were landing at any of a dozen 
different airfields. 

“That makes our job easier,” Cowley advised 
his team. “We’ll have an inconspicuous cordon 
around the mansion extending for five miles. I’ll 
be inside ...” 

Bodie frowned, asked, “Inside? How?” 

“Baxter doesn’t know it yet but one of his 
invitations went astray,” Cowley smiled grimly. 
“I’ve sent a reply on behalf of his fellow tycoon. 
A deputy will attend the meeting.” 

“You!” Doyle said. 

“Me,” Cowley agreed . . . 

Bodie checked the magazine in his .45 auto¬ 
matic. As he replaced the gun in his shoulder- 
holster, Doyle asked, “Do you ever feel naked 
without it?” 

“Not when I’m taking a beautiful blonde out,” 
Bodie quipped. 

Doyle placed a finger to his lips suddenly, 
jerked a thumb in the direction of some trees. He 
slipped his own .45 from its holster, noted Bodie’s 
little grin and gave a rude sign. 

Long, rolling lawns stretched like green velvet 
for a quarter-mile up to a sedate, honey-coloured 
stone mansion. To right and left, clumps of trees 
formed a protective barrier from the farmlands 
covering a hundred fertile acres. Behind the pair, 
a high wall kept out unwanted visitors who may 
just have been passing along the main road. 

Bodie, this time, heard the noise. It sounded 
as if somebody was dragging a heavy object 
through the undergrowth. He winked, signalled 
for Doyle to cover him and drew his gun. 

Keeping ten yards behind Bodie, Doyle used 
all available shelter. In a situation like this, one 
man had to stay alive. He would do everything 
to safeguard Bodie but if events made that 
impossible, then Doyle was the last line of 
Cowley’s defence. 

Bodie never thought about consequences. He 
ran doubled towards the noise. It would take a 
good pair of ears to hear him over the dragging 
sound. He moved swiftly, cutting behind the 
noise . . . 

Doyle slipped the 
.45 from its holster. 






























Doyle saw the man first. The movemen 
tree branch and the thrusting out of \ 
caught his eye. Then the man appear? 
forward for a clear shot at Bodie. 

Doyle had been the best handgun shot irTthe 
Metropolitan Police before joining Cowley’s 
squad. He hadn’t lost his ability, either. His arm 
came up, and he snapped off a shot. 

* "Bodie heard the explosion, dropped t%^his 
stomach. He saw the man slowly topple from the 
Tree 'iipar him, heard the body thump on the 
*£mund. ^Jdc^vas up and running before the 
ambushers Sit hit the ground. 

Doyle thought; Bo much for Cow lev's cordon ! 

He followed iBodie, not as cautiously now. 
The enemy had been alerted ... 1 
0 Gpwfey heard the shot, dropped his role of oil 
executive. ^‘Everybody upstairs,! he m shouted, 
flashing his identificrfticfn as authorization. “Don’t 
worryf my men hav<yhis house surround^’’ 
gu| Baxter—pale, demented—startec 
or Tfee entrance hall. Cowlp, tripped hjmV 
pulling a race as Baxter tumbled ove' rriis legf 

“My wife . . . they’ll kill nfy wife!’’ Baxter 
wailed. 

Cowley bent, helped the man to his feet. 
“They won’t!” he assured. “We’ve taken the 
precaution of removing her and your children to a 
safe refuge.” 

Meanwhile . . . 

Bodie burst into a small clearing, gun spitting 
flame—and death. Tt wasn’t the first time he’d 
charged In where brave lions feared to go. He had 


up^|ny^y. That counted! m 
e into^|^: He crouched, picked off 
ed man carrying a sub-machinegCn. 
yelled. 

;en it, too. A Russian-made portable 
Ready for firing. With its* 
y trying to get his dea 41 ] 

fay: ' mm IkmfL . Kb 

aimed, heard a stream of buljgts whingr 


roi 

open 
‘arrow: 

Dovli 

past his head. He didn’t flinch. Cold as a prov¬ 
erbial Cucumber he squeezed the trigger . . . 

Bodie’s gun kicked in his h|tnd. He used the 
whole clip. Few men could trigger off a clip 
fast, and as accurately. 

For months the pair argueawhich one got t 
target first. The riddled body offered no cliij 
It didn’t matter at the moment. There were t 
more terrorists to account for. Bodie reloa< 
watched as Doyle cut down the machine-gupi 
Then, as Doyle waved for him 
Bodie stepped from behind his c 
in the open as an inviting ‘kill’ . 

,,of the enemy to the punch. One 
bullet tor^ into the would-be assassin ; . , and jte 
fell, a hole neatly a rilled between his. eyes . ,.. w 
George' Cowley brushed aside the fKanks df the 
oilmen. He assufed Angus Baxter 


were no longer in danger-Mhen linked fro&i thei 


—™r that his family 
—then lirijpe 
mansion to make a tally of the dead. He did not 
anticipate finding any wounded. He knew that 
Doyle and Bodie understood his thoughts on that f 
’—a wounded terrorist can come back to snuff ? 
you out! 






J ames BonflF gets his 
marching orders from 
M. The Svveeney boys 
answer (back) to Frank 
Haskins. Th§pnighly expen¬ 
sive bionic couple obey 
Oscar GoMman. Kojak has 
been Jmown to defer to 
mSjSw^ MacNeil. Even Sgt. 
George Dixon of Dock 
SBUfen —P.C. 49 and Insp. 
"Dirty Harry" Callahan— 
wSK superiors. Every hero 
™Rrboss. 






























THERE'S AM IDIOT 
GOIMG TO CRACK UP 
HIS PLAME IF SOME 
BOPY POE^M'T 
STOP HIM/ _ <; 


TO NO AVAIL ! THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT 
CONTINUES ITS ERRATIC FLIGHT! 


A Police doctor believes 

THE PILOT WAS DRUGGED.' 
v. HE'S MAKING A FAST > 
CHECH! 


^ SO WHAT IF HE >, 

WAS STONED? HE WAftUT 
CARRy/WC; &PM0S - ..I 
CANT SEE HOW IT j 

V CONCERNS US ! / 































































































IT DOES,THOUGH! the 
PILOT WAS CHUCK HAYTER 
A FORMER CIA AGENT' 
HE VANISHED c,i* ‘ . 

fcrr months ago/ arm 


GET OUT ON THE > 
STREETS— YOU WON'T 
SOLVE ANYTHING 
HANGING AROUND . 
v HERE/ >1 


and Keep 

IN TOUCH. 
_ S/R/ J 


AFTER SWEARIMOJ TP 
UNCOVER THE INTER¬ 
NATIONAL- TERRORIST 
CHIEF WHO LIVED 
V IN LONDON.' A 


ANYTHING NEW] 
ON THE I 
> PILOT? y 


I REMEMBER 
WALLACE - HE LIVE 
IN SOUTHEND/ 


WE'VE TRACED THE 
PLANE TO TONY WALLACE- 
A VILLAIN! HE SWEARS 
(w IT WAS NICKED! , 


YES-THE DOCTOR 
IS POSITIVE NOW/ 
YOUR MAN WAS HIGH 
ON A TRUTH 
V DRUG! A 


WALLACE KEPT HfS AIRCRAFT AT 
SOUTHEND, AND SO THE 'TERRIBLE 
TWINS' GO THERE //--_ 


AND WALLACE DEFINITELY 
REPORTED THE LOSS OF 


TRUTH 

DRUG? 


His plane before 
HAYTER'S CRASH? 


f POSITIVELY' ITS 
INTERESTING - HIS OWN 
PERSONAL PILOT IS ALSO 
MISSING ... A MAN GALLED 
v g/LLy HILL/ > 


YOU SHOULD TRY 
it Some time .. 
COME ON! 












































































' the missi ng piece in N 

THIS JIGSAW IS WALLACE'S 
PILOT.' I'LL SWEAR THAT 
V PLANE WAS USED 
"imm a ILLEGALLY !) 


THAT NIGHT, C-I.S'S UNIQUE APPROACH 
TO FIGHTING FIRE WITH FIRE IS VERY 
EVIDENT/ 


r I NEVER THOUGHT IV 
&E WORKING WITH VOU WINCE 
NOT AFTER SENPING YOU UP 
^ FOR FIVE YEARS! _ 


CUT THE CACKLE' 
LET'S GET ON 
WITH THE A 
^ JOE! ^ 


TIMES CHANGE 
SO PO PEOPLE 
AAR. DOYLE.' 


WHEN WAS THE LAST 
TIME WALLACE TOOK H/S 
Itoama SHIP UP? X-£ 


ASPUT A WEEK AGO - N? 
ANP HE DIDN'T FLY IT / l 
HE HASN'T 3<?T A LICENCE 
... HE HAS THIS YANKEE J 
WORKING FOR HIM! A 


THAT'S PPD/ SCUNPS 
LIKE WALLACE PPES A 
Lc?T M0J2E THAN USE 
THE SHIP FOR 
V PLEASURE/ < 


/ WOULDN'T KNOW,AAATE 
ANO I WOULDN'T PARE 
SPECULATE - NOBODY 
CROSSES TONY UNLESS 


MEANWHILE, SODS GOES IT ALONE 


OUR INTELLIGENCE T 
CONFIRMS THAT, ©PP/g ? 
STAY WHERE YOU APg- 
/'M SENDING VINCE T: 
SOUTHEND.i I WANTTC 
KNOW WHAT'S IN 
WALLACE'S SAFE.' 


WHEN 0OP/E &RINGS 
COWLEY UP TO DATE... 



























































comay's safecracker, knows 

EXACTLY WHERE TO CO l f nsSsS^ S 


r B>E THANKFUL FOR > 
SMALL Mercies , VINCE ! 
HEY, SOOIE-GET A LDAP 
OF THESE THERE MUST 

eg A MILLION QUID'S_ 

W WORTH / 


47 THAT MOVENT. 


YEAH-HOT STUFF' 

AND THESE PAPERS are 
HOTTER '■ SEEMS WALLACE 
BA SIC LANDOWNEG' 


PEOeA&Ly-HE DID 
A LOT OFJOSS FO( 
WALLACE / 


WALLACE'S THUGS OIO NOT 
EXPECT SUCH A REACTION! 
THEY KNEW NOTHING OFC.L5. 
NOR OF SOP IE'S STYLE OF 
COUNTERATTACK.' 


SHOOT 'EM! 
YOU'VE GOT A 
^ RIGHT! 


YOUR RIGHT HAS 
JUST &E EM 
CANCELLED, MATE. 


aarrqh/ 


BOGIE'S SHOTS KEEP WALLACE 
ANO HIS REMAINING HENCHMAN 
P/NNEP GOWN.' 


OK AY, I'LL 
TAKE OVER 


I'LL ROUND UP 
OUR RUNAWAY 
HERO-' 














AND HIS SKILLED HANGS 

- UAWfZ TUCC 0/1 cco 

She shou lpve^v 






AT At V CL 1 Htz O^nC 

OPBU'-- 

■ HAD A NEW ONE } 
1 AGES AGO' J, 



















































































































Wallace has 

REINFORCEMENTS 
NOW- AND--- 


'TUB COW'-CJS'S PET NAME FO, 
cowley- drops a bombshell / 


r CHECK! I "THINK! 

WE'VE GPT SOMETHING 

there which will prop 

. HIM RIGHT INTO IT, A 
LL TOO/ 


' THESE GEMS ARE PART > 
OF A ROBBERY FROM THE 
SARAPI EMBASSYWE HAVE 
PROOF THEY WERE STOLEN TO 
BUY ARMS FOR A TERRORIST, 


WHICH TARES WALLACE' 
OUT OF CRIME AND INTO 
INTERNATIONAL j 
REVOLUTION ! 


r AH HES-THIS > 
PEED.' YOU MAY 
HAVE HIT THE NAIL 
ON THE HEAP-., 

I THINK WE'LL MAKE 
. A PA/D f > 


COME ON/VINCE- 
PAD'LL PROTECT 
^ YOU.' ,, 


MORNING, AND COWLEY'S SMALL, 
ELITE FORCE IS OUTSIDE WALLACE'S 
COUNTRY ESTATE />-- •• „ / •• ,» • » - 


WE'VE GOT IT > 
' SEALED TIGHT ! 
WAHACE ARRIVED 
AT PAWN IN A CONVOY 
V OF LORRIES/ D 


OWE THING 
BOTHERS 
POVLE --■ 


’ I CAN DO IT 
IF you CAN,DOYLE/ 
OH, PONT WORRY- 
I WON'T SPOIL YOUR 
bvJ SHOW/.——- 


you pipnt have 

To COM& A LON Cl 
s_ Sir/ ^ 


PREPARING TO 
SHIP OUT THE 

. STAFF/ > 


I'M SORRY, MISTER 
BOPIE- I'M NOT 
A STRONGARM 
v. APPICT / ^ 


WE'RE NOT HERE 
TO ELIMINATE HIS 
CLAN - LET'S GET 
BACK TO 

. 'THE COW'/ A 


THAT'S TELLING 
HIM,SIR-" HE* 
A NURSEMAID 
. AT HEART/ 


THAT'S A NEW 
NAME FOR 
TERRORISTS 

. INTRAINING^ 


BUT COWLEY DOES NEED HELP / 
///S’ LEG /5 HURTING AGAIN - - 
ALTHOUGH THE THOUGHT OF HIS 
TRAP CLOSING MAKES THE PAIN 
BEARABLE f 


IT WON'T BE A 
WALKOVER/ . 


^(GOOD/ |'M 
SPOILING FOR 
A GO AT THEM 


ALL RIGHT, MAN/ 
GET UP THERE 
WITH YOUR 
s. MATES/ > 


WELL, WHY 
ARE WE 
WAITING? 












































































WHBN THB FOB.MBB 
cbimb loro Manes 
HIS LAST-PITCH 
escape arreMPT... 


' hayter believed x 

WALLACE WAS MR - Bid " BUT 
I SUSPECT THE REAL NO-I 
TERRORIST still FEELS S-AFe.' 
THEY SAVE HIM A TRUTH DRUG 
TO FIND OUT HOW MUCH HE KNEW 

he escaped but ... we know 
S _THE REST/ ^ 


YOU'RE HOLDING 
OUT ON US ! 


IT STILL 

DOESN'T 

explain. 


&OD\B. SHUT UP' 
ACCEPT THIS- WE'RE 
NEVER aoiWq TO KNOW 
everything ; and 
. THAT SUITS ME / j 


xs thb reeeoftiSTs abb, 
takon away - - 


THAT'S THE 
PRIVILEGE OF BEINO 
THE MAN IN 

CHARGE/ > 


COWLBY'S SIB HAL IS TYPICAL 
OF THB MANIA BUBST OF FfR£ 
ANP THB &ATTLB IS ON/ 


DOYLS SPOTS WAILACB TRYING 

to crawl awa y ~ - anp ■■ ■ 


IN Less THAN Flue MINUT0S 
THB SHOOT-OUT £NDS' AND A 
GRINNING COINLBV CONFRONTS 
WALLACef £ —r> ,, - 


^ YOU'VE SEEN USED, 
WALLACE / NO, BOPIE- 
HE ISN'T MR • BIG • • • OUST 
A POOR. SUBSTITUTE/THATS 

, where hayter made 

V HIS MISTAKE, too' v 


1H£ £NO- 












































































H e has accomplished the 
biggest single switch 
in television since 
pop-singer Adam Faith 
turned brilliant acting star 
in Budgie. 

For years, Gordon Jackson, 
with a quiet, almost reserved but 
character-filled stage and film 
career behind him, became 
known to multi-millions (around 
the world) as the fussy, indeed 
often quite irritating, stoney- 
faced butler Mr. Hudson in 
Upstairs , Downstairs. 

Now, quite suddenly, he has 
become the no-nonsense, hard- 
boiled boss of Cl 5, George 
Cowley in The Professionals. 
The iron glove on a velvet fist. 

Some critics may joke about 
Jackson becoming the kind of 
butler who now carries a 
machine-gun on a silver salver. 
But the public love the alarming 
change of pace—or they did, 
after the initial shock of seeing 
the world's most famous gentle¬ 
man's gentleman since Jeeves 
and The Admirable Crichton 
shooting from the hip instead 
of the lip. 

No surprise, however, to 
Gordon Jackson's acting col¬ 
leagues, and any of the various 
directors he has worked for. 
They well know the worth of 
this sure-footed Scot. 

He was born in Glasgow, 
December 19,1923—and voted 
British TV's Best Actor fifty 
years later for his role as 
Hudson. He is a Sagittarian 
then, kept down to earth, says 
most astrological experts, by his 
Moon, Mercury and Venus all in 
Earth signs. 

That must be true. For down 
to earth he has always been 
since first broadcasting for the 
BBC in Scotland during his 
school years. He was en¬ 
couraged in these endeavours 
by his English master, a keen 
amateur actor himself, who felt 
the young Jackson had "a good, 
clear speaking voice". 

How exactly does a young 
Scot make it in show-business 
down South with all those 
Sassenachs? 

Not easy. So Gordon became 
an apprentice engineer after 


~ T _ ^ 

school. He still did the odd radio 
show, and by 17, his name was 
firmly on BBC files—which led 
to his first movie and his intro 
to London. 

A London film combine was 
searching for the authentic 
Scots lad to play a shopfloor 
type in the Tommy Trinder 
comedy. The Foreman Went to 
France. Scurrying around 
agents' offices and the like, they 
also checked the BBC radio 
files — and sent for Gordon 
Jackson. He made his film debut 
with Trinder and Constance 
Cummings in 1941 ... and went 
straight back to his drawing- 
office apprenticeship afterwards. 

A year later, and the same film 
company sent for him again— 
for Millions Like Us. "My em¬ 
ployers proved very under¬ 
standing at the time," he recalls. 
"They allowed me time off to 
pursue the offer. Then, gradually 
this became such a regular 
occurrence that a firm decision 
had to be made between a 
career in engineering—or as an 
actor.' 
























Well, he didn't need to flip a 
coin. 

He devoted more of his time 
to radio in Glasgow, went into 
repertory theatre, and various 
London films—he was by now 
under contract to the impec¬ 
cable Ealing Studios. He also 
joined the never-ending run of 
the stage farce. Seagulls Over 
Sorrento, with Cockney clown 
Ronald Shiner. 

There are those of his fans 
who feel that Gordon Jackson 
actually began acting as Hud¬ 
son. They either missed his fifty 


or more films, or lost him in the 
crowd of stars he continually 
supported with perfect cameo 
gems. A quiet actor, then; and 
a very private person. He made 
the movies, never the headlines. 

And yet, like any other actor 
worth his craft, he has played 
the full gamut of roles. From hit 
movies like Tunes of Glory with 
the acting knights, Alec Guin¬ 
ness and John Mills; The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie with 
Maggie Smith; The Night of the 
Generals with Peter O'Toole and 
Omar Sharif; Hollywood's huge 
Mutiny on the Bounty with 
Marlon Brando—and Those 
Magnificent Men In Their Flying 
Machines with almost everyone 
else. 

On stage he has appeared in 
Macbeth, Hamlet , Hedda Gab¬ 
ler and the Chichester Festival 
productions of Noah and 
Twelfth Night (he was also in 
the last filmed Hamlet , the ver¬ 
sion according to director Tony 
Richardson and Scots actor 
Nicol Williamson). One part he 
has made his own, as much if 
not more than Hudson—the 
narrator in The Soldier's Tale , a 
splendid mix of mime, poetry, 
fairy-story and Stravinsky's 
music, which he has often per¬ 
formed both in London and at 
the Edinburgh Festival. 

With Upstairs pushed down¬ 
stairs for evermore, it was en¬ 
tirely within his nature that 
Gordon Jackson should accept 
the challenge of the proffered 
role of Cowley in The Profes¬ 
sionals —a neatly inspired slice 
of casting from creator Brian 
Clemens. Perfect casting, in 
fact. "Gordon is the perfect pro¬ 
fessional," says one of his 
directors. "He is never tem¬ 
peramental, always reliable and 
beneath that rather haggis-like 
exterior, there is a lively 
imagination." 

And for the more private side 
of Gordon Jackson ? He lives in 
London with his two teenage 
sons, and his actress-wife Rona 
Anderson. They met while 
making the F/oodtide film to¬ 
gether and have already cele¬ 
brated their silver wedding 
anniversary. 
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SHARPSHOOTERS 


C olonel Roger Blake marched straight to the 
transit camp’s intelligence officer. He did 
not like what had to be said but he believed 
it was his sworn duty to report his suspicions. He 
accepted a salute from a young soldier, entered the 
camp’s administrative offices and waited while a 
civilian clerk forwarded his request for an 
‘interview’. 

Blake fumed. Interview, indeed. Whatever was 
happening to this man’s army! He could remember 
the days when everybody wore a uniform of sorts 
and knew precisely what was what. 

“Ah, Colonel Blake—do come in. Sorry for 
keeping you.” The speaker, a captain, held open 
an office door and waited until Blake was inside 
before carefully shutting it. 

“I wish to report ...” Blake began. 

“Do you mind if I establish a few pertinent facts 
first, sir?” the intelligence officer asked. 

Blake waved a hand in some annoyance. “I 
really have little time, Captain,” he said snappishly. 
“My men . ..” 

“Have just this moment returned from service 
in Central America. They are exchanging tropical 
kit for more sensible British weather outfits.” The 
captain laughed at his ‘little’ joke. “Sorry, sir ...” 
he hastily added, seeing Blake’s undisguised con¬ 
tempt for the witticism. “Facts—now, have you 
been debriefed in . . . ?” 

“Captain Saunders . . .” Blake had seen the 
desk name plate and assumed this was Saunders, 
“. . . this concerns something which has happened 
since we disembarked at Southampton. It is a 
serious matter. Two of my men have gone 
A.W.O.L. I have reason to believe they smuggled 
some very highly sophisticated weaponry ashore. 
What is more, they were severely disciplined in 
Central America for associating with Cuban- 
trained terrorists. ...” 

Captain Saunders froze. All intelligence sources 
were aware of the new Home Office (S) squad 
which had been formed to combat the increased 
use of violence, coercion techniques and sophisti¬ 
cated weapons in the country. A squad with a wide 
and special brief—and he had no hesitation in 
sending a signal to Whitehall immediately. 

George Cowley, CI5’s controller and himself a 
former MI5 administrator, received Saunders’ 
report within fifteen minutes. He would not have 
alerted his small force on the grounds of soldiers 
returning from overseas duty simply bringing 


back souvenir weapons. From the dawn of 
military history, fighting men had always seen fit 
to treasure enemy arms. But the combination of 
sophisticated weapons and that rather discon¬ 
certing association with terrorists filled him with 
dread. He called for his top men. . . . 

Ray Doyle had been a detective in the CID 
before Cowley recruited him for ‘The Big A’—as 
CI5 was sometimes called. His partner, William 
Andrew Philip Bodie—who refused to answer to 
anything but Bodie—had been a sergeant in the 
19th Airborne. Together they made a remarkable 
team. 

Now, as they stood in Cowley’s strictly func¬ 
tional office and heard about their latest assign¬ 
ment, they displayed some of the talents that had 
made them a ‘must’ for CI5’s activities. 

“I’ve had confirmation from Central America,” 
Cowley said in his distinctive voice. “Both these 
men were demoted from sergeant for insubordina¬ 
tion. At least, that was the official explanation. In 
actual fact, they were pretty close to facing courts- 
martial. There is more than a grain of truth in 
their colonel’s suspicion that they were thick as 
thieves with the revolutionaries.” 

Bodie shrugged casually, spoke with his no- 
nonsense clipped voice. “They were giving the 
terrorists training.” 

“Correct,” George Cowley replied. 

Doyle’s blue eyes twinkled. “Is that the voice of 
experience?” he asked his partner. 

“I want,” Cowley cut across their natural 
abrasive relationship, “those men. I want the 
weapons. And I want their contacts in this 
country.” Rubbing his left leg which was playing 
up again—that old wound which had taken him 
‘in from the field’—he glared at the ‘Terrible 
Twins’. “What are you waiting for?” 

The pair left the office. They knew Cowley’s 
saying that their place of work was out there, in 
the streets. 

“Where do we start?” Bodie asked. 

“Army records,” Doyle replied. “I’ll handle that 
if you’re impatient to take some fresh air.” 

“Southampton?” Bodie smiled. 

“Yeah. ...” Doyle headed across his particular 
street—Whitehall. He was not enthusiastic. But 
his CID training gave him this edge over Bodie. 
He thought about his partner. He enjoyed working 
with the guy. Neither of them ever mentioned the 
respect they shared for one another—yet it was 
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always there. Just as both recognised they were 
equal partners—another of Cowley’s deliberate 
policies. 

Bodie, driving towards Southampton, thought 
little of anything except the job. That was all that 
mattered to him. If people got in his way it was 
their hard luck. Oh, he had a genuine liking for 
Doyle—and, in his fashion, for The Cow’, as he 
often called George Cowley. But others—well, 
they came and they went and the world still 
revolved. 

“Bodie. ...” 

The man smiled, a mental picture of Cowley’s 
secretary Betty flashing through his head. He 
lifted his communicator. “Yeah?” 

“Doyle says one of your targets has a mother in 
Winchester. You could visit her. ...” 

Bodie frowned. “He wouldn’t be so stupid.” 

Betty pretended not to hear. She relayed her 
information without a further interruption, said 
“Cheers” and that was it. 

Bodie digested the data. Pvt. Tom Glover, aged 
34. Unmarried, only known address that of his 
mother. A long-service soldier, no blemishes on 
his career until the Central American incident. 
A sharpshooter with action in Ulster, Africa and 
Aden. ... 

Mrs. Elsie Glover lived in a neat council house 
just outside Winchester. She was a stout, friendly 
woman; a widow. “I didn’t know Tom was back,’’ 
she told Bodie. “He’s not a boy who writes often.” 


Boy , Bodie thought in amusement. He asked, 
“Do you have any of his old letters?” 

The woman had and gladly let Bodie read three. 
One was postmarked from Central America. 
A part of it stuck in Bodie’s mind. It read: 
“Pve made good friends here , mum. Pm fed-up 
with the army bit. There's a chance I can soon buy 
myself out. These blokes have offered me a terrific 
deal. ...” 

After he left Mrs. Glover, Bodie contacted 
Cowley. He said: “Glover’s the worst sort he’s in 
this for bread.” 

“That makes two of them,” Cowley replied. 
“Doyle’s traced a sister of the second one—John 
Endine. She had a telephone call from her brother. 
He warned her not to talk to the fuzz but hinted 
that he would be coming into a bundle within 
forty-eight hours.” 

The whole time he searched Southampton’s 
dockland, looking for somebody who had seen the 
troops disembark, Bodie kept thinking about those 
forty-eight hours. It bothered him no end. Some¬ 
thing was going to happen, but what ? The fact that 
Glover was a sharpshooter and had come ashore 
concealing a sophisticated weapon meant but one 
thing to him—an assassination! 

The docker wore a muffler, a greasy cap and 
spoke like a man with a university education. It 
transpired he had a degree, been unable to find 
suitable employment and went back to his father’s 
trade. 








“I was working in the sheds when their ship 
docked,” he told Bodie. “There was nothing 
unusual about the way they disembarked. Nothing 
until those two chaps came into the shed and 
hurried to another exit. \ thought strange that they 
were alone and had a van waiting for them. ...” 

“Van?” Bodie asked. “What make?” 

“One of those foreign models,” the docker said 
as if swearing. Apparently he bought British 
“There was a name on the side.” He wrinkled his 
forehead in recall. “Let’s see . . . ah, yes— 
Swebber's Concrete Pipesl ” 

There was no Swebber name listed in the 
Southampton telephone book. Bodie got back to 
Betty in London. He gave her a verbal report— 
about all Cowley ever encouraged — and a 
chore. . . . 

Ray Doyle had had no luck. He had paid a 
dozen visits to as many East End hangouts of 
known sympathisers of this and that revolutionary 
organisation. He didn’t waste time being nice, 
either. CI5, and Cowley, had a motto: “Fight 
violence with violence, and save innocents from 
violence!” With the clock ticking away, Doyle 
couldn’t afford to be too subtle in his interroga¬ 
tion methods. Putting the frighteners on his sus¬ 
pects meant that he could believe them when they 
cried their innocence—this time! 


He returned to Cowley’s office. Betty greeted 
him with an unladylike snort. Her desk was heaped 
high in telephone and street directories. He 
grinned at her. 

“Don’t dare laugh,” she muttered darkly. 

“Bodie?” he asked. 

“Bodie!” she confirmed. “ ‘Swebbers Concrete 
Pipes’. . . 

“Whose pipes?” Doyle faintly remembered 
something. 

“ ‘Swebbers Concrete Pipes’,” Betty repeated. 

Doyle rushed into Cowley’s inner office. George 
looked up, ready to blast the interloper — held his 
tongue with a quizzical look. 

“Where is Bodie now?” Doyle asked. 

“About ten minutes away,” Cowley replied. 
“He drew a blank of sorts!” 

“No, he didn’t!” Doyle gestured impatiently, 
feeling that old need for action when a case was 
getting somewhere fast. “He’s got Betty looking 
for ‘Swebbers Concrete Pipes’ — well, they’re a 
sub-contractor operating from a hut on Western 
Avenue!” 

Cowley’s face lit up in a wide grin. “How. . . . ?” 

“The name struck me as strange,” Doyle said. 
“T noticed it a few days ago!” 

When Bodie arrived in his car, Doyle was 
waiting. He opened the passenger door, asked, 
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“Have you enough petrol ?” 

“Yes—but my food tank is low!” Bodie con¬ 
sulted his watch. “Anyway, the rush hour is 
starting. ...” 

“So what!” Doyle got into the car, shut the 
door. “Western Avenue — if you want to find 
Swebber!” 

Traffic crawled along the section of road where 
widening was taking place. In ten minutes, Bodie 
had inched forward a fuming fifty yards. A news¬ 
boy calmly positioned between the exhaust- 
spuming lines of cars and commercial vehicles was 
doing fantastic business. He even sold a copy of an 
evening paper to Doyle. 

Right on the front page a photo of a distin¬ 
guished-looking man filled two columns beside a 
headline: RULING EXPECTED TOMORROW. 

“Now we know,” Doyle said softly, showing the 
paper to Bodie. 

A car behind them honked as Bodie missed 
a yard creepage. For once he didn’t respond. He 
was reading the newspaper report. “Prime 
Minister Melvin Purdoe is paying a two-day 
private visit to London following his appeal to 
the International Court of Justice. . . .” 

“You drive, I’ll speculate,” Doyle said, whip¬ 
ping the paper away. “Purdoe is his country’s 
strong man. If he gets a judgement in his favour 
that washes up the terrorists. If he is assassinated 
and the opposition takes over . . .” 

“It could be worth a package to Glover and 
Endine, our sharpshooting deserters!” Bodie 
swore as a motorcycle cut in front of him. “And 
we’re protecting creeps like that!” he growled. 

Six more minutes at a snail’s pace brought them 
to a roadside hut. The name Swebber was on a 
board attached to a section of concrete pipe. 

Bodie left his car at a crazy angle nudging the 
hut. He and Doyle entered together. And came 
face to face with the ‘missing link’. The man was 
big, in every direction. He wore faded jeans, no 
shirt. His chest, shoulders, stomach and back were 
covered in thick, wire-like black hair. His eyes 
were small, mean. 

Doyle showed his ID. He had been briefed by 
Bodie and asked, “How many vans do you have ?” 

The ape-like creature grunted. “I don’t know — 
and I don’t have to answer.” 

Bodie never stopped to wonder if the opposition 
was going to chew him up and spit out the 
defeated pieces. He had the confidence of a man 
who knows he can handle himself and the powerful 
build to match. He reached across the crude table¬ 
like structure serving as a desk and grabbed a 
handful of head hair, yanking savagely. “You 
answer!” he said. 

The gorilla roared, brushing aside Bodie’s arm. 
He came to his six-four height, enormous fists 
forming at the end of bulging arms. 

Bodie sighed, upended the desk-table on the 
man’s shins, and deliberately kicked the creature 
where it hurt most. As the man doubled, another 
kick caught him in the throat. 


Doyle tut-tutted and calmly stepped over the 
floored giant, went to a series of clipboards 
showing equipment and work force movement and 
began scanning these. 

Bodie watched the man slowly recover. “Find 
anything?” he asked Doyle quite unconcernedly. 
And belted his opponent at the first signs of 
alertness. 

“It’s here,” Doyle announced. “A pick-up from 
the docks—a consignment of foreign pipes.” 

“Pipers to play a foreign tune!” Bodie corrected 
and left the hut. He walked along the roadside to 
where men were lowering huge sections of mains’ 
connections into a deep hole. 

Doyle’s voice at his shoulder said: “Jamie 
McTaggart!” 

Bodie shouted the name at the workers—twice. 
A short, muscular, Scottish-looking man broke 
away from the others and came forward. “You’re 
collared,” Bodie said, flashing his ID. 

The man snarled, made a break. He took off in 
one leap across the hole, scrambled through debris 
littering the area and was half-way to a parked van 
when Doyle’s feet slammed into his spine and 
brought him down. 

“You’re covered in muck,” Bodie said, bending 
and hoisting McTaggart to his feet. 

“Never mind me,” Doyle acidly remarked. He 
had landed in a squelching mud heap. 

“Where are the soldiers?” Bodie asked 
McTaggart. 

“Ah dinna know ony soldiers!” McTaggart 
said, voice thick with a Scottish accent. 

Bodie slammed a fist into the man’s stomach. 












“Where are the soldiers?” he repeated. “If I’ve 
got to ask a third time you’ll have a broken arm!” 

McTaggart could take punishment but he did 
not see why he should. The fifty quid he’d been 
given as a bonus would not cover his hire purchase 
commitments. And the look in Bodie’s eyes said 
he meant his threat. “They’re wi’ the boss at his 
hame!” 

Doyle ambled back to the hut. The hairy ape 
was telephoning and turned quickly when Doyle 
entered. His gaze fixed on the .45 automatic aimed 
at his stomach. 

..“Where does your boss live?” Doyle asked 
pleasantly. 

The man did not hesitate. He gave an address, 
opened his mouth again to speak into the 
telephone. 

Doyle muttered “Thanks,” and ripped the 
telephone wires out. As he stepped outside he 
called back, “It doesn’t work, you know.” 

Once they relayed their information to Cowley, 
Doyle and Bodie forced a way through the traffic 
and headed back to London on relatively quiet 
roads. They were not worried about their target 
getting a tip-off. CI5 had more means to its 
collective end than any other crime prevention 
service. Swebber’s boss would not know it but his 
telephone would already be tapped, his home 
under surveillance, and his street effectively 
blocked off. No one would get in or come out of 
his residence until the Terrible Twins’ arrived. . . . 

Bodie liked the dark. He moved with jungle-cat 
stealth between the two properties, climbing a 
garden fence like a mountain goat and parked 
himself outside the french windows of the 
blockaded home. 

Doyle, meanwhile, casually approached the 
front door, knocked and waited—with his gun 
held behind his back. 

The door opened, on a chain. A face peered 
from the narrow gap and a voice asked, “Yeah?” 

One thought raced through Doyle’s mind—they 
had the advantage at the moment. He decided 
how to change that—and hit the door with his foot. 
Perfectly placing the vicious kick exactly where 
the chain was secured. It was not something for 
an amateur to try, but Doyle was no amateur. 

The door groaned, wood splintered, the chain 
slashed back. Doyle put his shoulder to the door 
then—hitting it hard! He felt the man’s weight 
behind the door momentarily hold him out. . . . 

Bodie had to come in! 

Doyle fired once into the floor inside the house. 
The door yielded, flew open. 

Bodie sprang, face covered, crashed through the 
french windows. He rolled once, came to a kneeling 
position with gun held in a double-handed grip. 
His eyes adjusted in a split-second. 

Doyle sent the man who had been behind the 
door reeling with a blow from his automatic’s 
barrel and took his cue from the sound of Bodie’s 
entrance. He was about to burst into a room when 

















the slightest noise from the stairs made him wheel., 
aim and fire in one slick movement. In the fraction 
of time his eyes took to raise and fasten on the 
soldier bringing a machine-pistol down on him, 
Doyle’s reflexes took over. There was no thought, 
no chance of being caught in the subconscious 
decision to shoot. 

The same applied to Bodie. He was quite pre¬ 
pared to kill—but did not have to! His target was 
too astounded to reach for the latest U.S. machine 
gun which lay on a long coffee table before him. 

Cowley came into the room, smiled at Bodie. 
“You can get up,” he said. “No one is going to 
knight you!” 

Bodie coolly holstered his gun. “Dead easy,’ 
he said. 

Doyle stood in the doorway and said: “An easy 
way to die!” He glanced at Cowley, asked, 
“Anything else, sir?” 

Cowley raced his fingers along the American 
weapon. “No, that’s all . . . for tonight!” 






File One: DOYLE File Two: BODIE 


C.I.5. PERSONNEL FILE 

class: active 

Name: DOYLE, 

Raymond, 

Age: 29 


CI5 service: 

Two years. 

Previous service: 
Detective, C.I,D., 
Scotland Yard - 
(Special Duties Div.) 


Background (via Application—Interrogation): 

"Mind you, I didn't start out for the police . . .No, matter of fact 
I worked in a shop and studied art in the evenings. Yeah, painting! 
Fancied myself as a bit of a David Hockney - know him? No, well, you 
wouldn't, would you! Well, I realised soon enough, I had no special 
talent for art . . . apart from well, the appreciation of it. Art. 

In paintings. In life. In girls, yeah. And in work. Know what I mean? 

So ... I chopped the shop and joined the police. 1 

Previouservice: 

Promoted from uniform branch to plain-clothes duty in rapid short order. 
Due to highly successful (if deceptively gentle) manner. Tough postings 
in East End gangland areas led to high arrest ratio, and had drafted 
him to Scotland Yard C.I.D. (Special Duties Division). Seconded to CI5 
by Controller Cowley: 1977. 

Major skills: 

"Doyle is, beyond any doubt, the finest shot with a handgun in the 
entire Metropolitan Police Division" - CI5 Controller, 1976. 
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Psychoanalyticomment: 

"There would appear to be a touch of the Gaelic about our Doyle. . . . 
This would clearly explain the two forceful aspects of his character. 

Hot and cold. Fantasist and realist. Killer and moralist. He can be 
something of a dreamer; an idealist verging on the romantic. . . . 

Funny, but this job should have knocked that out of him years ago. It 
hasn T t yet; quite remarkable. Side by side with fantasy elements of his 
make-up (he loves harking back to his days and aspirations as an art 
student), is his temper. Terrible to behold and fortunately recognisably 
in control. IE: in our control." Dr. F. X. McFadden. 




















Partner report: 

"If CI5 is to be considered by some nerks as an amoral force, then 
Ray Doyle is the only guy in 'The A Squad' with any leaning towards 
a morality. We're opposites enough to be complementary - any more 
and we'd be a - disaster-movie!" - Bodie. 


Controllercomment: 
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Name: BODIE, 

William Arthur Philip 


CI5 service: 
Two years. 


Previous service: 

19th Airborne Division; 
sergeant. 


Background via Application-Interrogation: 
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Previous record: 

Open to conjecture . . . Over-embellishes ’facts' about his past 
history. Known facts on Whitehall files include: Joining Merchant Navy 
at 17 (1968), jumping ship two years later in East Africa. Suggestion: 
He then travelled into the African interior and joined and/or led a 
mercenary force. (No known associates of this period still living; 
apart from older woman friend in Cape Town: she remains mute on his 
activities in Africa). Joined H.M. Forces at 23 (1974). Known: Service 
in Northern Ireland. Suggestion: Taking part in much rumoured but 
CojJley“ e i 977 raid on Jordan. Seconded to CI5 by Controller George 

Major skills: 

Rifle shooting; climbing 
his Para C-in-C. 


"social as well as mountains" to quote 


Psychoanalyticomment: 

iS + a r °^2p ic ’ tough birdie Bodie is a romancer. He 
stories dl £ f ® rentl y ev ery time. Like the fisherman, his 

Indeed i g ??’ * h 2U g £ hl % never embellishes his involvement in them. 

lurt d l- added c °l°ur f is a smoke-screen covering up his 

odious ^ incldent % t ‘? discusses, though, are clelrly founded 

• „ r grams of truth. Ultra confidence; aggressive; 

pugnacious Knows how to look after himself - doesn’t care who knows it 
’ mo a Braggart; he has scant need to convince one of his 

fearsome capabilities: he knows . . . that is enough for him. Younger 

wnr^d?^ t ^ er °n y1 ?’ but ° ften seems older. Experience tells. Bodie^s 
takers lorn : D ° yle South-East London street-smart. No dandy, but 
takes a soldier s pride m appearance." - Dr. B. C. Lemens. 

Partnereport: 

"Bodie is the Big A’s star turn . . .! To him, the job is all - 
SrSns^h? 0 ^ 1 ^* 136 w° UntS ' If people in his way, tough luck. 
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Controllercomment: 
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T oday the crime of "sky¬ 
jacking"—seizing con¬ 
trol of a passenger air¬ 
craft—is an international 
problem. The act of air 
piracy is now an established 
method by which political 
terrorists can gain maxi¬ 
mum publicity for their 
cause. 

It is a despicable crime. No 
matter in which cause or belief 
it is committed. Innocent people 
are held hostage at gunpoint, 
often threatened with death, 
some times murdered, so that 
extremists can demand, or bar¬ 
gain, certain concessions from 
the government involved. 

Not all skyjacks are political. 
Some are simply criminal oper¬ 
ations, with the skyjackers de¬ 
manding a huge sum of money 
in return for not blowing up the 
plane or harming the passengers 
The term "skyjack" derives 
from the American word "hi¬ 
jack", which originated in the 
gang wars of the Prohibition 
period of the 1920s, when gun¬ 
men would grab control—or 
hijack—a rival gang's truckload 
of illegal alcohol. 


Today, with the great volume 
of air passenger traffic, the 
widespread crime of skyjacking 
is recognised by most respon¬ 
sible nations as a plague which 
must be energetically stamped 
out. Failure to do so will 
encourage even more air piracy 
and many innocent travellers 
will suffer. 

To combat skyjacking pas¬ 
sengers embarking at major 
airports are searched for con¬ 
cealed weapons, and have to 
pass through metal-detecting 
devices. A number of airlines 
carry armed security officers, 
or skymarshals. And many ter¬ 
rorist operations have been 
defeated by swift, positive police 
and military commando action 
in storming grounded aircraft 
held by gunmen. 

Outstanding examples of free¬ 
ing skyjack hostages by military 
action include the lightning 
raid by Israeli commandos at 
Entebbe Airport, in Uganda, in 
June 1976, and the operation 
at Mogadishu Airport, in Som¬ 
alia, carried out by a West 
German commando unit in 
October 1977 (the latter raid is 


featured in FIGHTERS 
AGAINST TERRORISM). 

Skyjacking is not an inven¬ 
tion of the politically strident 
1970s. The first pilot to experi¬ 
ence armed seizure of his 
plane was Byron Rickards in 
1931. Rickards, an American, 
was flying a Ford Trimotor of 
the Pan-American-Grace Air¬ 
ways in Peru, during a revolu¬ 
tion, when rebel soldiers sur¬ 
rounded his plane on the airstrip 
at Arequipa. 

They demanded that Rickards 
drop propaganda leaflets on 
the city of Peru. As a neutral, he 
refused to be used in this way 
and the rebels grounded his 
plane. He was later released 
when he agreed to fly a rebel 
leader to Lima for negotiations.. 
Thirty years later, in August 
1961, Rickards was skyjacked 
again ! 

He was captain of a Con¬ 
tinental Airlines Boeing 707 
which had been taken over by 
armed Americans, Leon Bearden 

An artist's impression of Israel's daring 
raid on Entebbe when 110passengers 
held hostage were freed. 



















































and his son, on a flight from 
Phoenix, Arizona. Bearden de¬ 
manded that Rickards fly to 
Cuba, then a haven for sky¬ 
jackers. 

When the plane landed at El 
Paso, Texas, to refuel Bearden 
allowed most of the passengers 
to leave the aircraft, holding 
only the crew and four pas¬ 
sengers as hostages. One of the 
hostages who volunteered to 
stay behind was Leonard 
Gilman. 

Meanwhile, FBI agents and 
the Border Patrol at El Paso 
had formulated a plan to prevent 
the plane taking off. As the big 
jet began to taxi down the 
runway, four Border Patrol cars 
roared on to the scene and 
raced alongside the moving 
plane, with FBI men and cops 
firing rifles and machine guns 
at the undercarriage. 

The huge aircraft screeched 
to a halt, its ten tyres ripped to 
pieces. Bearden angrily de¬ 
manded another plane, and 
while he negotiated with the 


FBI officer in charge, two agents 
managed to creep into the 
plane with the intention of 
taking the hijackers by surprise. 

However, it was Leonard 
Gilman who struck first; the 
Beardens did not know that he 
was a Border Patrolman in 
plain clothes. He seized his 
first opportunity and swung a 
hard punch at Leon Bearden's 
jaw, stunning and disarming 
him. Bearden's son was grabbed 
by an FBI man and the skyjack 
was over. It was later revealed 
that Bearden had a long crim¬ 
inal record of armed robbery and 
harboured the notion that Cuba 
would give him a better life. 

Shortly after Fidel Castro and 
his rebel army ousted the cor¬ 
rupt Batista regime in January 
1959, the new Cuba blossomed 
into a Communist state, right 
on the doorstep of the United 
States. This created a hostile 
situation between the two 
countries. 

Left: 39 year old Brig Gen. Dan 
Shomron, the young military genius 
of Israel who headed the commando 
raid on Entebbe. Betow: Members 
of the Red Army taking new 
aboard a plane 
















A JAL Jumbo Jet, hijacked by pro-Palestinian terrorists in Amsterdam, is blown 
up. AH passengers were released unharmed. 


When Batista's followers be¬ 
gan to skyjack Cuban planes 
in order to seek refuge in the 
United States the Americans 
welcomed the refugees, and 
because Castro had taken over 
American business interests, saw 
no reason to return the Cuban 
aircraft. 

However, when a large num¬ 
ber of criminals, cranks, and 
other social misfits began to 
hijack planes in the United 
States to seek political asylum 
in Cuba, and Castro kept the 
aircraft, the American govern¬ 
ment changed its tolerant view 
of Cuban skyjackers and signed 
an agreement with Cuba in 
which both governments under¬ 
took to return aircraft and sky¬ 
jackers to the point where the 
hijack had originated, or to 
prosecute the skyjackers and 
deal with them severely. 

This sensible agreement, 
surely a pattern for the rest of 
the world to follow, put a stop 
to the troublesome two-way flow 
of hijacks between Cuba and 
the United States. But owing to 
the political friction and hos¬ 
tility that existed between other 
nations, similar agreements did 
not become world-wide. 

So skyjacking increased as 


Arab and otherterroristsadopted 
the seizure of aircraft as a 
powerful, political weapon. In 
September 1970 Arab members 
of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
an action group opposed to the 
Israeli occupation of their home¬ 
land, carried out an operation 
that exploded into world news. 

They captured three jetliners 
—a 707 of TWA, a DC8 of 
Swissair, and a VC10 of BOAC 
—and landed them at Dawson's 
Field, a desert airstrip in Jordan. 
After bartering the lives of the 
hostages for the release of 
imprisoned PFLP guerrillas, the 
skyjackers blew up the three 
planes, an orgy of destruction 
that cost the insurance com¬ 
pany, Lloyds of London, many 
millions of pounds. 

A year after the Dawson's 
Field outrage a new kind of air 
pirate came on to the scene— 
the "parajacker"—the criminal 
who, having seized control of 
an aircraft and collected the 
ransom money, parachuted with 
his loot into the wilderness. 

The first to attempt the para- 
jack caper was a Canadian, 
Paul Cini, who took over a DC8 


of Air Canada and demanded 
50,000 dollars. He was given 
the money and was preparing 
to leap into space when he was 
overpowered by the aircrew. 
Shortly after this incident be¬ 
came known, a cool American 
who gave his name as D. B. 
Cooper decided that he too 
would grab some easy money 
and jump. 

In November 1971 he sky¬ 
jacked a Boeing 727 of North¬ 
west Airlines at Seattle, Oregon, 
after the passengers had left. 
Threatening to blow up the 
plane, he demanded 200,000 
dollars. The money was put on 
board together with several 
parachutes. Cooperthen ordered 
the pilot to fly to Mexico City at 
an altitude of 7,000 feet and a 
speed of about 200 mph. 

It was now clear that Cooper 
was an experienced parachutist. 
Thirty minutes after leaving 
Seattle he baled out into the 
darkness, with the money 
packets strapped to him. He had 
jumped into a forest area of 
Oregon and vanished from sight. 

Cooper is the only man so far 
to commit a successful parajack. 
Others have tried to emulate 


















him but all have failed. One of 
them, misinformed by the pilot 
as to the correct speed of the 
plane, jumped over Indiana 
and the force of the slipstream 
snatched the 500,000-dollar 
ransom from his grasp. He was 
arrested soon after he landed. 

One of the most dramatic, and 
longest, of hijacks to take place 
in American skies occurred in 
November 1972 when three 
desperate Negroes took com¬ 
mand of a DC9 of Southern 
Airways on a flight from Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama. 

The three men, Henry Jack- 
son, Lewis Moore, and Melvin 


Cale were armed with guns and 
grenades. All had criminal 
records and Cale was an escaped 
convict. Pointing a pistol at 
the pilot, they radioed a demand 
for 10 million dollars. If they did 
not get it. . . they threatened to 
crash the plane into the atomic 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
and cause a major disaster! 

Because they had a grudge 
against the police of Detroit the 
skyjackers directed their multi¬ 
million demand to that city's 
authorities. Bad weather pre¬ 
vented the hijacked plane from 
landing at Detroit so it put down 
in Cleveland, Ohio, to refuel. 


Above: Roman police cordon off a 
Pan Am jet after the carnage at 
Leonardo da Vinci airport when 31 
passengers aboard the plane died. 
Below: Coffins of the victims of the 
same carnage are lined up on the 
airport's tarmac. 

Just as an assault group of FBI 
agents and police was creeping 
up on the plane it took off and 
headed for Toronto in Canada. 

The skyjackers now warned 
that if the ransom was not 
waiting at Toronto they would 
crash the plane on Oak Ridge. 
Southern Airways immediately 
offered the men 500,000 dollars 
but they refused it, holding out 
for the amount demanded. The 
plane then took off and landed 
at Knoxville, very near Oak 
Ridge. 

Here, two million dollars in 
bags was handed into the plane : 
one million from Southern Air¬ 
ways and the city of Detroit, 
one million from the Federal 
Government. It was hoped that 
the skyjackers would not have 
the time or the inclination to 
count the vast amount of money 
and find it short of their total 
demand. 

With all the passengers still 
aboard, the hijacked plane was 
directed to fly to Havana, Cuba, 
where the three fugitives ex¬ 
pected a friendly welcome. 
They had the notion that the 
Cubans would allow them to 
stay and enjoy their loot. But 
they were in for a big surprise. 

At Havana, Jackson and 
Moore left the plane to talk to 
Cuban officials, while Cale re¬ 
mained in the plane holding a 
live grenade. The Cubans re¬ 
fused to allow them to stay and 
would have arrested them on 
the spot but for Cale holding 
threat in the aircraft. So the 
rejected skyjackers took off 
again and landed at Orlando, 
Florida, where they ordered the 
pilot to refuel for a flight to 
Switzerland. 

When the refuelling had been 
completed, FBI agents opened 
fire on the plane and punctured 
the tyres. In retaliation, Jackson 
shot the co-pilot in the shoulder 
and threatened to kill all the 
passengers unless the pilot took 
off—immediately—flat tyres or 



























Athens and flew to Entebbe, 
where the pistol-carrying ter¬ 
rorists were warmly greeted by 
Amin who, it seemed, had been 
expecting them. Amin had every 
sympathy with the PFLP. While 
the weary terrorists rested, grim¬ 
faced Ugandan soldiers kept 
close guard on the frightened 
hijacked passengers. 

When the PFLP gang returned 
they were carrying Ugandan- 
supplied sub-machine guns. 
They now separated 103 
Israelis and Jews from the other 
passengers and put them in the 
airport building. They an¬ 
nounced that unless they 
secured the release of 53 im¬ 
prisoned terrorists, 40 of whom 
were held by Israel, they would 
massacre the segregated host¬ 
ages. 

The Israeli government came 
under great pressure from its 
people to give in to the black¬ 
mail and free the terrorists. 
Playing for time and pretending 
negotiation, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment decided not to submit to 
the terrorist demand and set in 
motion a daring operation. 

A crack commando unit was 
ordered to fly to Entebbe and 


not. The plane bumped along 
on a shaky and dangerous 
take-off. 

The skyjackers did not fly for 
Oak Ridge, as was feared, but 
headed again for Cuba. The 
crippled plane landed at Havana 
on a carpet of safety foam laid 
down by the Cubans. This time 
the hijackers were promptly 
arrested and marched off to face 
trial. The passengers heaved a 
collective sigh of relief; their 
ordeal had lasted 29 hours. The 
U.S. Governmentpraised Cuba's 
handling of the situation, secure 
in the knowledge that the 
Caribbean Communist state was 
no longer a haven for skyjackers. 

One nation which did give 
refuge to a desperate gang of 
skyjackers, and actively col¬ 
laborated with the terrorists in 
guarding the innocent pas¬ 
sengers as if they were prisoners 
of war, was Uganda, the African 
domain of dictator General Idi 
Amin. This hijacking triggered 
the sensational and successful 
Israeli commando raid on 
Entebbe Airport in June 1976. 

A group of PFLP Arab and 
German terrorists took control 
of an Air France Airbus at 


rescue the hostages by force of 
arms. It seemed an impossible 
mission. To fly secretly 2,500 
miles and land in a hostile 
country. To storm an airport 
heavily guarded by the Ugandan 
army, then get away safely from 
pursuing jet fighters. Indeed, 
Idi Amin never even considered 
that the Israelis would attempt 
such a hazardous operation. 

The Israeli strike force landed 
in darkness at Entebbe. The 
ramp of the giant Hercules 
transport was lowered and out 
raced the jeep-borne com¬ 
mandos in a two-pronged as¬ 
sault. While one group stormed 
the building to free the hostages 
the other unit destroyed the 
Ugandan MIG fighters to prevent 
pursuit. 

Seven terrorists and more 
than twenty Ugandan soldiers 
were killed in the fierce gun- 
battle. The commandos suffered 
light casualties but, unfortun¬ 
ately, two of the hostages died 
in the crossfire. The hundred 
other captives were freed, hur¬ 
ried on to the Hercules and 
flown to Israel. 

Idi Amin, humiliated by the 
Israeli triumph, ranted about 
"invasion" and territorial sanc¬ 
tity. The Western world 
applauded the brilliant exploit. 
In standing firm against the 
terrorists, and carrying out its 
bold and successful rescue 
operation, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment had dealt a tremendous 
blow against international sky¬ 
jacking. 


A 'Hercules' Military Transport plane 
which carried Egyptian commando s 
to Cyprus, destroyed on tarmac of 
Larnaca airport. 
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D uring one of 1977s 
innumerable (and 
interminable) TV 
Awards ceremonials it was 
Eric Morecambe who hitthe 
nail on the head. He read out 
the time-honoured phrase, 
"and the winner is . . 
went, er, er and changed to 
"the winners are . . And 
quickly added, "They do like 
double acts, don't they ?" 

Of course we do. 

A television double act, 
whether it's Morecambe and 
Wise, Corbett and Barker, Little 
and Large, Reggie Bosanquet 
and Anna Ford, or even Starsky 
and Hutch, is comparable to a 
pop group as opposed to a pop 
singer. The equation is simple. 
More people can identify with 
a couple, a trio or a quartet, than 
they can with a solo attraction. 

Which explains some—just 
some, mark you—of the vibrant 
appeal of Bodie and Doyle, 
CI5's toughest duo. 

Or Collins and Shaw. Lewis 
Collins, ex-lead guitarist of 
The Mojos, ex-TV star of The 
Cuckoo Waltz. Martin Shaw, 
ex-National Theatre stage star 
and ex-TV star of Helen, A 
Woman of Today. 

But now thetruth can be told. 
They weren't the first choice 
of producers Albert Fennell and 
Brian Clemens. They had signed 
up Gordon Jackson as boss- 
man Cowley. They had signed 
up Martin Shaw as the one-time 
beat copper, Ray Doyle. 

But another actor entirely, a 
close pal of Shaw's in fact, had 
been inked in as former soldier 
(and probably mercenary) 
William Andrew Philip Bodie— 
who'll thump the very life out of 
you if you dare to call him 
William Andrew Philip. He 
answers to Bodie—and Bodie, 
only. 

The first Bodie and Doyle 
team actually filmed together for 
three days. Everything gelled— 
except on the screen. Shaw and 
his mate knew each other too 
well, and simply enjoyed them¬ 
selves too much. They were 
friends; no sense of rivalry 
between them at all. 

''No chemistry," said Albert 
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Fennell. "Nothing was working 
We wanted to keep Martin 
Shaw—he has such a marvel¬ 
lous look about him." (Well, yes, 
he had been persuaded to go in 
for a new, curly hair-style). 
"Martin has a tremendous pre¬ 
sence—but we needed some¬ 
one to spark it off." 

In short: bland teams don't 
work. The number of quickly 
killed American TV cops show 
couplings is proof of that. 

And so back to the drawing 
board for Fennell and Clemens. 
Fortunately, they're also the 
team responsible for The New 
Avengers. They remembered a 
guest-shot that actor Lewis 
Collins had done well in. The 
other guest of that episode 
was... Martin Shaw. 

Out went the urgent mes¬ 
sage: Get Collins! He came in, 
read the first few scripts avail¬ 
able, and well, he wasn't too 
sure. Straight away he saw the 
main trouble in any Bodie and 
Doyle partnership. "The only 
trouble was that it was Starsky 
and Hutch. And neither of us 
wanted to play Hutch! (Sorry 
about that, David). 

Hebeganexaminingthe Bodie 
profile. "Bodie looked limp and 
lifeless. No depth. A bit of a 
show-off but also very weak. 
Nobody seemed to know much 
about him. . . ." He dug deeper 
into the anatomy of the role, and 
began sculpting out a perfect 
opposite to Shaw's more filled- 
out characterisation of Doyle. 

"I thought," summed up 
Collins, "if this guy is meant to 
be an ex-S.A.S. sergeant, then 
he had better look it. So I 
toughened him up, tried to look 
as if I could handle myself." 

And so The Professionals , 
Mk. II, got off the ground. 
Nobody played Hutch. And 
before very long, once the 
distinct flaws of the first few 
episodes had been ironed—or 
certainly flattened out,—nobody 
watched Starsky and Hutch 
any more. Except the Soul- 
struck. 

Collins and Shaw are as 
directly opposite as Bodie and 
Doyle. 

Martin is basically an extro- 



vert only in his work; off-set 
he's an introspective guy, quiet, 
a non-drinker (or smoker), a 
vegetarian who hates the party¬ 
going life; and married to 
actress Jill Allen. (They've two 
sons: Luke 7, and Joseph 4). 
Lewis is something of a ladies' 
man, preferring secretaries to 
actresses. 

Martin Shaw, Birmingham- 
born, started his acting career 
like countless others, in reper¬ 
tory theatre. He came to London 
to play Look Back in Anger at 
the Royal Court Theatre, fol¬ 
lowed by The Contractor and 
Cancer. He went into the West 
End proper in The Battle of 
Shrivings opposite the elegant 
Sir John Gielgud and by 1973 
he was a member of the elite 
National Theatre Company, 
playing in The Baachae and 
Saturday Sunday Monday. 

Probably his greatest TV 
success until playing Doyle, 
was as the moody husband of 
Alison Fiske in Helen, A Woman 
of Today . . . which led to a 
somewhat similar brutish role, 
indeed the famous Marlon 
Brando breakthrough role of 
Stanley Kowalski in Tennessee 
Williams' A Streetcar Named 
Desire, opposite Claire Bloom 
as Blanche Du Bois at the 
Piccadilly Theatre in 1974. 

His more recent TV appari¬ 
tions have included Exiles, 
Jubilee: Our Kid, Love's Labours 
Lost, E/ectra and Burke and 
Wills in the stunning Explorers 
series. His other stage successes 
number his work in Miss Julie 
by Strindberg in 1976 and 
Teeth 'n' Smiles with Helen 
Mirren. He's not averse to a 
good movie either—Roman 
Polanski chose him as his 
Banquo in his Macbeth project. 

Lewis Collins, who hails from 
Birkenhead — born May 27, 
1946—started out as an ap¬ 
prentice ladies' hairdresser in 
Liverpool, a job which did much 
for his education into the female 
psyche. "I know women from 
when they've got their rollers in 
to when they're finished and 
beautiful." 

He had simply walked into the 
job when quitting school at 14. 


But like any other youngster of 
that particular Merseybeat era, 
his main interest was pop music. 
He played with about ten 
different bands in his time, 
finishing up as a member of the 
chart-topping Mojos. 

The boom didn't last. "I was a 
has-been at 22," he laughs. 
"But for a while I was like 
Cinderella—with the posh flat, 
the Rolls Royce and the model 
girlfriend." They were engaged 
at one time, but nothing came of 
their marriage plans and Collins, 
who switched to acting, in¬ 
cluding the dee-jay lead in City 
Sugar, rather favours the 
bachelor life. 

His major hobby is shooting. 
Lewis has been a crack shot 
since thirteen—when he won 
the Reddy Cup in Liverpool 
against competition from adults 
only. He doesn't shoot animals 
any more though; targets only. 

Which must please his new 
coihort, Martin Shaw. "I hate 
violence," he says. "I'm really a 
very passive person." He has 
reason to be. Martin was once 
brutally mugged on a London 
street. He suffered a fractured 
skull. Other facial injuriesneces- 
sitated a plastic cheek-bone 
being inserted in his face, which 
tends to give him a tough-guy, 
almost boxer's look to his 
right-hand cheek. 

"We have a regimental ser¬ 
geant from the Special Air 
Services, S.A.S., to give us 
advice on the martial arts for 
the series," Martin explains. 
"And it's frightening what you 
can do with your hands. But I 
would never use those kind of 
skills if I got into trouble." 

Lewis Collins remembers the 
S.A.S. man all right. He par¬ 
ticularly looked forvvard to 
meeting him, in his efforts to 
toughen up the Bodie role. 
Afterwards, he wasn't so 
sure. . . . 

"He terrified me," says Collins. 
"He dragged me off to a wood 
and ordered me to empty the 
magazine of the .9mm Brown¬ 
ing pistol at him, roll over, re¬ 
load and then get off two more 
shots ... as he came blasting 
out of the undergrowth with a 




machine gun. He took it all for 
real and even though we were 
firing blanks, he frightened the 
life out of me. 

"I was running wild-eyed and 
trying to re-load as he hit me. 
"You're dead!" he screamed, 
wrenched my arm back, kicked 
the pistol away and slammed his 
boot into my back. I couldn't 
move my shoulder for days_" 

Between takes of the first 
Professionals series, the two 
action stars have found a com¬ 
mon respect—and indeed, 
common ground. It's that old 
interest of pop music. With 
Shaw on guitar and Collins 
supplying the rest of the back¬ 
ing, they've put down a few 
tapes together in their dressing 
rooms. 

When that news got out, the 
record companies were highly 
intrigued. A musical Bodie and 
Doyle would sell even better 
than a singing Hutch. But they 
aren't interested. They only fool 





















around with their music to¬ 
gether for fun . . . and to relieve 
the tension of Cowley's barking 
commands, to say nothing of 
the occasional visit from the 
S.A.S. sergeant-major to keep 
them on their toes. 

According to the Daily Mail's 
TV Editor, Martin Jackson, 
when Lewis Collins and Martin 
Shaw met up for the first time in 
that New Avengers episode, all 
was not well. "They glowered 
unpromisingly at each other. 
Their encounter was so brief 
you would have missed them if 
you'd been refilling the teapot." 

Not any more. When Collins 
and Shaw, Bodie and Doyle are 
making the fists fly and the girls 
cry, acting like those other long¬ 
standing double acts. Chalk and 
Cheese or Nitro and Glycerine, 
nobody —but nobody —dare nip 
out and make a cup of anything. 
They command attention. And 
they get it, this winning pair of 
aces. 
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SUPERWEAPONS OF THE SEVENTIES 


T he scene: a military air¬ 
field. Outside the air¬ 
field perimeter a man 
lies concealed in bushes on 
open ground. He is a terror¬ 
ist. He is there to destroy an 
incoming jet carrying a 
statesman of an "'enemy" 
country. 

Fanatical, ruthless, the terror¬ 
ist coldly prepares to wreck the 
aircraft in flight, a savage act 
of destruction in thefurtherence 
of his political cause . . . 

The weapon he has chosen for 
the task is a lightweight, one- 
man operated supersonic mis¬ 
sile system developed in Britain, 
called "Blowpipe”. The Ameri¬ 
cans and the Russians have 
similar man-portable weapons. 

The complete Blowpipe sys¬ 
tem weighs less than 40 lbs and 
breaks down into two parts: 
the missile-loaded canister (the 
pipe) and the aiming unit. It 
takes only a few seconds to put 
them together. The weapon is 
simple to use. 

Blowpipe is fired from the 
shoulder. The hand grip has a 
firing trigger and a thumb- 
operated missile controller. You 
point the weapon at the target. 
There is a monocular (one-eye) 
sight on the aiming unit through 
which you can track the target. 

The action of pulling the 
trigger generates electrical im¬ 
pulses which energise the ther¬ 


mal batteries to provide power 
for the aiming unit and for the 
missile. The battery which 
powers the aiming unit is fitted 
in the canister. 

One second after you pull the 
trigger the missile is launched 
from the canister by a motor 
which burns for only a fraction 
of a second so that when it 
emerges it is coasting, and there 
is no danger from flames or 
blast. Only when it is a safe 
distance from the operator will 
the second stage ignit and boost 
the rocket to supersonic speed. 

The missile will follow your 
line of sight. The aiming device 
is also fitted with a sensor which 
detects the position of the mis¬ 
sile in relation to your line of 
sight. The missile is fitted with 
flares which provide outputs for 
both visual and automatic 
tracking. 

The error signals generated in 
the sensor are transmitted by a 
radio in the aiming unit and an 
aerial in the canister to the 
missile. A receiving system in 
the missile passes these signals 
to the control unit, and the 
missile is automatically brought 
on to your line of sight. 

The automatic system will 
guide the missile along your line 
of sight, and if you keep your 
line of sight on the target the 
missile will "beam ride” to¬ 
wards the target. In other words. 


you can hardly miss. And even 
if you do—you can still bring 
down the aircraft! 

The Blowpipe missile carries 
a blast warhead that is capable 
of penetrating armour plate. 
Detonation of the warhead oc¬ 
curs when the missile makes 
contact with the target, but 
there is also a proximity fuse in 
the nose of the rocket which 
triggers the warhead if the mis¬ 
sile passes within a certain dis¬ 
tance of the target. 

The American "Red Eye” 
infra-red, one-man operated 
anti-aircraft missile, and the 
similar Russian "Strella" 
weapon are different from Blow¬ 
pipe in that, after visual aiming, 
the missiles "home" on to the 
heat generated by the aircraft's 
engine. 

Now back to the terrorist at 
the airfield. His mission was a 
failure. Before he could bring 
his missile system into action he 
was pounced on by specially- 
trained anti-terrorist agents who 
had learned of the plot. 

Blowpipe is just one of a wide 
range of modern weapons avail¬ 
able to terrorists and national 
security forces alike. Private 
arms dealing is big business on 
an international scale; unscru¬ 
pulous "merchants of death" 
will provide weapons of all 
types—with no questions asked 
—for the right price. 
















Facing page: The one man operated 
Blowpipe missile system. Above top: 
The Armalite AR-18. Above middle: 
The Armalite AR-7 'Survival Rifle' 
which breaks down for storage in the 
shoulder stock. Below: Ingram sub¬ 
machine gun. 


stona The Armalite, developed in weight (2^ lbs) .22 calibre 16-^ inches. Easy to conceal and 

v ate America, is probably the world s weapon developed with the easy to use, the AR-7 can be 

ess or deadliest, mass-produced light open-air hunter in mind. It also assembled in a few seconds, 

nscru- rifle. The gas-operated Armalite happens to be the ideal rifle for The Ingram MAC 11 is prob- 

ieat~ AR-18 models weighs 7.4 lbs the hunter of humans, the sniper ably the world's most sophisti- 

g* a when loaded with a 20-round assassin. cated and smallest sub-machine 

asked magazine. It fires 5.56mm am- The AR-7 has an overall gun. With its tiny metal stock 

munition at a rate of 800 rounds length of 34^ ins which is folded, this plastic and metal 

per minute. There is a selector broken down for travelling into weapon is only 8* ms long and 

for either full or semi-automatic three parts; the barrel and weighs 56 ounces. The Ingram 

fire. Its overall length is 38^ ins breech units being stowed in named after its American de- 
and with the shoulder stock the piastic shoulder stock (see signer, Gordon B. Ingram—fires 

folded the weapon's length is photograph), thus reducing the at the astonishing rate of 1,200 

reduced to 28f ins. carrying length to a useful rounds per minute. 



The highly-accurate Armalite 
has an effective range of 
500 yds and can be converted 
into a sniping rifle by attaching 
the 3-power telescopic sight 
specially designed for it. Issued 
to American troops and police, 
the Armalite has recently come 
into the hands of terrorists all 
over the world. 

The Armalite Company of 
California also market the AR-7 
"Survival Rifle", an ultra-light- 

















Above both pics: Pictures of the 
collection of weapons found in the 
Paris hideout said to have housed the 
notorious terrorist Carlos. 


Fitted with a special light¬ 
weight silencer that completely 
suppresses the firing sound, the 
MAC 11 is the perfect weapon 
for covert or secret operations. 
Indeed, it has been nicknamed 
the “stealthy killer" by secret 


service professionals. The gun 
was originally used by the 
American Green Berets in Viet¬ 
nam and today many are known 
to be in the possession of 
political terrorists. 

Even more sophisticated and 








Right: Automatic weapons, anti-tank 
bazookas left at Larnaca Airport 
after the shoot-out between Cypriot 
and Egyptian commandos. Below: 
Some more weapons found at the Paris 
hide-out of Carlos. 


deadly than the Ingram MAC 11 
is the remarkable American de¬ 
veloped 180 laser sub-machine 
gun, which fires 900 bullets per 
minute and hits the bull's eye 
every time! 

Such incredible marksman¬ 
ship is made possible by the laser 
sight, a pencil-thin beam of red 
light that centres on the target. 
You do not even have to aim; 
the bullets automatically follow 
the beam and hit the red dot 
formed on the target by the 
laser. You cannot miss. 

The gun was designed as a 
police weapon to ensure ac¬ 
curacy in picking off armed 
criminals in a shoot-out, especi¬ 
ally in a situation where there 
are many innocent bystanders. 
A number of police departments 
in the United States have issued 
special units with this super gun 
and claim that the weapon is 
successful without being fired. 
When the red dot hits an 
armed criminal he knows there 
is no chance of escape and 
quickly surrenders. 

The 180 has very little recoil 
and firing sound. It is said that 
the Israeli commandos used the 
gun in their celebrated raid on 
Entebbe Airport, in Uganda, 
when they stormed in and re¬ 
leased skyjack hostages held by 
terrorists. 

The manufacturers of the laser 
gun market their product care¬ 
fully: "We don't want terrorists 
or criminals to get hold of it," 
said a company executive. But 
inevitably such a weapon does 
fall into the wrong hands. The 
FBI suspect that Mafia "hit¬ 
men" have used the gun in 
twenty unsolved murders; all 
victims were slain with the type 
of .22 calibre bullet fired by the 
180 laser gun. 

Another unusual weapon is 
the Taser stun-gun that shoots 
a tiny wire-controlled dart that 



punctures the flesh and trans- trolled dart has a range of 15 feet, 

mits a 50,000-volt charge into Having hit the target, the Taser's 

its human target that renders trigger activates a powerful 

him helpless for a short period, transformer that steps up the 

Developed in America as a de- unit's 7.5 volts to generate a 

fensive weapon for public use 50,000-volt charge that immo- 

against muggers and other bilises the victim through severe 

robbers, it is widely sold across muscle contraction. It is not a 

the United States. killing machine. 

The Taser is nine inches long. In storming a skyjacked air- 
weighs 21 ounces and costs craft in which a few desperate 
about £100. Set off by a tiny terrorists are holding hundreds 
explosive charge, the wire-con- of passengers at gunpoint. 









special weapons and methods 
have to be employed by the 
rescuers. One such weapon is 
the British-developed stun- 
grenade which can blind and 
numb the senses for a vital six- 
seconds—enough time for a 
highly trained commando to 
clearly identify an armed terror¬ 
ist and promptly deal with him. 

Stun - grenades were used 
with great success in the 
superbly-staged German com¬ 
mando raid on the skyjacked jet¬ 
liner grounded at Mogadishu 
Airport Somalia, in which all 
86 passenger-hostages were set 
free. Sadly the airliner's brave 
pilot had been shot by the 
terrorists before the commandos 
swung into action. 

In an effort to combat sky¬ 
jacking a number of national 
airlines—in particular El Al of 
Israel—carry armed security 
officers on their aircraft. The 


officers, dressed in plain clothes, 
behave like ordinary passengers 
until danger threatens. 

The hazards of a shoot-out in 
a flying jetliner include (apart 
from the obvious one of hitting 
innocent passengers) drilling 
the aircraft's skin, thus causing 
de-pressurisation of the cabin, 
and fracturing fuel and control 
lines. 

In order to prevent these 
dangers in a mid-air gunfight a 
new anti-skyjacker weapon has 
been developed in America. It is 
a specially adapted .38 calibre 
revolver that fires a new "short 
stop" pancake slug with a lethal 
range of only fifty feet; beyond 
that the slug slows down rapidly 
and will not carry more than 
150 feet. A normal .38 bullet has 
a range up to a mile. 

The slug is a small canvas bag 
filled with lead shot. And unlike 
a normal bullet it does not pass 


through the first objects it hits, 
but "pancakes" on impact, ex¬ 
pending all its energy in the 
primary target. It is claimed that 
the short stop slug will not pass 
through an aircraft seat, will not 
ricochet, and will not penetrate 
the airframe or fuel lines. But it 
will most certainly deal with an 
armed skyjacker. 

Special units of the British 
police are armed with a variety 
of guns. The Webley .38 revolver 
had been the standard police 
issue for fifty years when the 
Home Office recommended a 
change of gun in 1973. The 
experts consulted favoured the 
adoption of the Walther PP 
9mm automatic pistol. 

This German weapon, less 
than six inches long and weigh¬ 
ing 24 ounces, is flat and small 
and therefore easily concealed 
on the body, making it popular 
with VIP bodyguards who wish 


The Webley MK IV.38 


Walther PP 9mm Automatic 
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to maintain a low (gun) profile. 

However, automatic pistols are Smith & Wesson .38 

more likely to jam than revolvers. 

In March 1974 an armed man 
attempted to drag Princess Anne 
from her car in a London street. 

The man shot and wounded a 
policeman. The Princess's per¬ 
sonal bodyguard. Inspector 
James Beaton, fired his Walther 
PP at the man; when he trig¬ 
gered a second shot the pistol 
jammed. Beaton was shot three 
times before the gunman was 
overpowered. Fortunately the 
gallant inspector recovered from 
his multiple wounds. 

After this incident faith in the 
Walther waned and some police 
forces reverted to the revolver, 
the American-made Smith & 

Wesson .38 becoming standard 
issue. Today, two types of 
Smith & Wesson are used by 
British police: the five-shot 
"Chiefs Special" with a snub¬ 
nosed two-inch barrel, designed 
for plain clothes duty, and the 
six-shot Model 10 with a four- 
inch barrel. 

For long range work the 
British police chose the L39 A1 
rifle, a target version of the SLR 
(Self-Loading Rifle) standard 
issue of the British Army which 
fires the NATO ammunition 
7.62mm. Fitted with the amaz¬ 
ing image-intensifier telescopic 
"night sight" (which intensifies 
natural light many thousands 
of times, enabling a marksman 
to hit targets in night darkness) 
the L39 A1 is a powerful 
weapon indeed. 

Too powerful, some experts 
claim, for police work. Its high 
velocity 7.62mm bullet is cap¬ 
able of penetrating a concrete 
wall! The use of the L39 A1 is 
still a matter of controversy. 

Some British police forces 
have adopted the less powerful 
but equally effective Parker- 
Hale .222 high velocity sporting 
rifle for long range, sharp-shoot¬ 
ing duty. When a fully grown 
lion escaped from a zoo re¬ 
cently and became a danger to 
the public, a police marksman 
using a Parker-Hale dropped 
the huge beast in its tracks 
with a single shot at a range of 
100 yards. 





The L39A1 Rifle 


Parker-Hall .222 High Velocity Rifle 
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